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OLD DAYS: 


Let’s look at the record! 


By GLENN 


N SPITE OF overwhelming evidence that 
I our schools today are providing more 
effective instruction than before, we re- 
peatedly hear statements which make un- 
favorable comparisons between present-day 
schools and the schools in “the good old 
days.” 

Most of this critical comparison springs 
from the common human trait of indul- 
gence in nostalgic memories of one’s de- 
parted youth, and is relatively harmless if 
not taken too seriously by either critics or 
those criticized. However, there is danger 
that this type of criticism, if unanswered, 
may be detrimental to educational improve- 
ments and financial support of the schools. 

Since school people are often called upon 
to answer such criticisms, this article has 
been prepared to show that unfavorable 
comparisons between present-day schools 
and the schools of the good old days are 
not comparisons in reality, but rather repe- 
tition of historical misstatements which can 
be found in the literature of any era of 
American history. 

One need not go beyond the past records 
of the Saint Paul, Minn., schools to find 
these same criticisms made several decades 
ago. One very enlightening statement in 
the report of V. K. Froula, principal of 
Central High School, can be found on page 
112 of the Forty-Ninth and Fiftieth Annual 
Report of the Board of School Inspectors 


F. VARNER 


of the City of Saint Paul—Manual for the 
School Year 1908-1909: 

Some people nowadays bemoan the fact that high 
schools are not what they used to be in their day 
and generation. 

Critical comparisons are often made be- 
tween the spelling ability of present-day 
pupils and pupils of the good old days. It 
is, therefore, with some astonishment that 
we read the following statement of Central 
High School principal Edward Van Dyke 
Robinson, on pages 36 and 37 of the Forty- 
Third and Forty-Fourth Annual Report of 
the Board of School Inspectors of the City 
of Saint Paul—Manual for the School Year 
1902-1903: 

It has long been a matter of common remark 
that in this country spelling was becoming a lost art. 
In order to find out to what extent this was true, a 
list of 100 common words was submitted in Decem- 
ber 1900, to the entire school; the teachers being 
instructed to report at the office the names and 
marks of all who missed ten or more words. About 
three-fourths of the school were so reported, includ 
ing many from the upper classes. This test, ard the 
lamentable results, created no small degree of con 
sternation. 

Principal Robinson was also concerned 
with pupils’ inability to master mathe- 
matics, another area in which modern 
schools are frequently compared unfavor- 
ably with schools of the good old days, and 
stated in the same report: 


In mathematics, the condition is not all that 
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could be desired. I am not prepared to say positively 
what or where the trouble is. But as nearly as we 
can determine, there is a general inability on the 
part of the average pupil to do independent think- 
ing, together with an inaccuracy in the fundamental 
operations which keeps him forever absorbed in the 
mechanical process. The pupils too often seem help- 
less unless they are given the “case” or the “rule” 
along with the problem, and then spend most of 
their time either in making or hunting for mistakes 
in the common operations. Morever, if they fail the 
first time they are frequently ready to give it up. 


The home also is frequently compared un- 
favorably with the home of the past. It is 
said that modern home life robs youth of 
the incentive for exertion, etc. This un- 
favorable comparison is also found in all 
ages of American literature. Principal Rob- 
inson reflects this opinion in his report, too, 
when he discusses poor scholarship and says: 

But I believe that the home conditions are also 
largely responsible. American parents of this genera- 
tion seem endowed with more softness of heart than 
soundness of judgment, The children are helped and 
provided for to such an extent that no incentive 
remains to exert themselves. Would the forceful men 


and women of today have resulted from any such a 
soft and nerveless training? 


Recently at an educational conference, 
the remark was made that we could not ex- 
pect as good attendance in our high schools 
today as we had in the good old days when 
fewer pupils attended school. This again 
leads to an interesting comparison. Our 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
This is an exposé of the facts about 
“the good old days,” when education is 
supposed to have been so much more 
solid and effective than it is in these 
days of “fads and frills.’ Mr. Varner, 
director of secondary education in the 
St. Paul, Minn., Public Schools, has dug 
up the school records of the city for the 
first decade of this century. And the facts 
disclosed in the old reports indicate that 
education was far from perfect in “the 
good old days.” If there are critics of the 
schools in your community, you might 

like them to read this report. 
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Saint Paul high schools in the past five 
years have had an average daily attendance 
of 93.7. In going back to the Fifty-First and 
Fifty-Second Annual Report of the Board 
of School Inspectors of the City of Saint 
Paul—School Year rgro-1911 (p. 124), Mr. 
V. K. Froula has this to say about the at- 
tendance at Central High School: 

By a comparison of the average daily attendance 
with the whole number enrolled for the past five 
years, there is noticeable a slight improvement in 
the percentage of daily attendance. This improve- 
ment is not nearly as good as was hoped for in view 
of the effort put forth to follow up absences and 
trace truancies. Beginning with the year 1905 and 
1906 to the end of the present year, the percentage 
is as follows: 76.1; 78.5; 79-9; 81.7; 79.7- 


Apparently the average amount of absence 
from 1905-1906 was 20.8 per cent, whereas 
the average percentage of absence for the 
years 1946-1951 was 6.3. 

Last, we might look at the comparisons 
which are made between the general schol- 
arship of pupils today and those of the good 
old days. It is not uncommon to say that 
pupils were much better scholars in the 
good old days than they are now. However, 
when we examine the records, we find that 
poor scholarship was a matter of great con- 
cern to educators of several decades ago. 
V. K. Froula makes the following comment 
about scholarship at Central High School 
in the 1908 report: 

Now I have to speak of a condition in the high 
school which is very discouraging. It is the number 
of students, especially newcomers, who make almost 
a complete failure of their work. As a result of 
recent investigations, undertaken by the Scholarship 
Committee, it was discovered that there were 139 
cases of such failures in one semester. 


In the same report, S. L. Heeter, superin- 
tendent of schools, makes this observation: 


A large number of children do not possess the 
ability to learn any except the most commonplace 
things and just as many more, especially in our high 
schools, are too down-right lazy to make the neces- 
sary effort to pursue a four-year course of instruc- 
tion with credit. It requires considerable of a boy or 
girl to go through high school. It requires intellec- 
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tual vigor and persistent attention to business. As a 
rule the young fellow that drops out is not willing 
to buckle down to hard enough work to win distinc- 
tion in studies. 


Superintendent Heeter was also con- 
cerned with outside distractions which 
lowered the standards of the school in 1910. 
He complains that: 


Too many modern high schools have permitted 
distractions to lower the standard of the school. 
High-school students everywhere need more time for 
the serious mastery of lessons, more hours for sleep, 
and less time for society and entertainments, 


A common-sense approach to a compari- 
son between present-day schools and schools 
of the past should convince any fair-minded 
person that modern schools provide a much 
better education than did schools of the 
past. Teachers are more thoroughly trained; 
scientific knowledge of psychological, physi- 
cal, and emotional growth of children has 
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increased; textbooks have improved; sup- 
plementary and visual materials are more 
abundant; educational philosophy and ob- 
jectives have been clarified; and curricu- 
lums are more varied and better adjusted to 
life needs. 

Research shows that present-day pupils 
achieve better in all essential areas. Com- 
parisons of pupils’ test results of past dec- 
ades with results on identical tests given to 
present-day pupils have been made in In- 
dianapolis, Philadelphia, New York, and 
scores of other places. The results of these 
studies offer substantial evidence that pu- 
pils are better educated today than ever 
before. 

School people are on firm ground when 
they answer critics of our schools with this 
statement: 


“Today's pupils are superior in all essen- 
tial areas to pupils of the good old days.” 


“Brother, Can You Spare the Time?” 


By ARTHUR DUNHAM 


3:30: Well, another day, another (ouch) 
dollar . . . (come now, let’s not be bitter 
... What's money?) Hi, Bill, what's up? ... 
You don’t quite understand that business 
about nouns and verbs? O.K. . . . let's see 
if we can clear it up... . Now. . . what's 
your problem? 

’S’cuse me, Bill, there’s the phone . . . be 
right back.... Hello... yes...oh...a 
meeting today. ... Important... I see... 
to discuss “More time for Individual In- 
struction.” . . . Sounds good. I was planning 
to umpire a ball game, but. . . Four o'clock, 
you say?... Right. See you there. . . g’bye. 
... Well, where were we, Bill? 

Oh, yes . . . the nouns and verbs... I 
...uh... I'm sorry, Bill, but I won't be 
able to help you this afternoon ... have a 
meeting. . . . Look .. . you bring it up in 


class tomorrow and we'll . . . What?... 


you don’t like to ask questions in class? For 


heaven's sake, why not? The kids will think 
you’re dumb? Ohhh my gosh!!! How many 
times do I have to tell you that... well... 
never mind. . . . Now let's see . . . how about 
tomorrow night? We...no... I've got a 
course on Tuesdays. 

Wednesday? . . . not Wednesday... . 
That's P.T.A. . . . Well, how about Thu 

. + noooooo—faculty meeting. . . . Fri- 
day? That's it! How about Friday? . . . Oh 
. .» Religious school. 


Well, maybe we can squeeze in a few 
minutes at lunch time, if I don’t have play- 
ground duty. ...O.K.?... Right... what's 
that . . . the meeting today?... Oh... 
Well, it’s going to be about “More Time for 
Individual Instruction.” . . .. you see Bill, 
with such crowded conditions, we're . . 
what's the matter? . . . why are you looking 
at me like that. ... 





EDUGATION ("rec ine tmonot 
DURING SURVIVAL 


By 
WILLIAM H. STEGEMAN 


FTEN THE MOsT difficult and most dis- 
O astrous problems of mankind are 
those made by man himself. One might even 
go so far as to say these problems are out- 
ward manifestations of man’s inner urges 
and become problems of society through 
lack of understanding ways of developing 
lasting solutions to these urges. 

However, it is not the purpose of this 
article to get into a psychiatric or sociologi- 
cal debate. Rather, the intent is to make a 
plea for the survival of mankind—survival 
through education. 

If one picks up a half-dozen current 
magazines and browses through the pages it 
soon becomes apparent that the future of 
mankind is uncertain, to say the least. It 
is evident that several alternate social pat- 
terns become possibilities for the future— 
the future of man and his children. We 
here, as well as others in many parts of the 
world, may have to live 


—the role of the conquered 

—the role of the victor 

—the role of the impoverished 

—the role of the materialist 

—the role of a moralist 

—the role of a pawn in a vacillating so- 
ciety 

—the role of a citizen who is alternately 
prosperous and poor 

—the role of the unknown in a central- 
ized economy 

—the role of the silent in a controlled 
society 

—or the role of a voting citizen in a grow- 
ing democracy. 


All of these are possible roles of today’s 
children for tomorrow. Any of these roles 
can develop out of the current struggle for 
survival. 

How, out of any one of these future pos- 
sibilities, can man meet the basic needs of 
life? Specifically, how can we help our chil- 
dren now to live tomorrow? Evidence from 
out of the past indicates the most likely 
answers will be found through education. 
Because education, during the past genera- 
tion, did not seem to be providing the solu- 
tions, we often feel that education is not 
the answer. In spite of the present “edu- 
cated” generation, wars and causes for wars 
continue, and now the “most educated” 
societies are locked in a struggle for survival 
with the “least educated.” Instead of 
strengthening education, however, these 
same “educated” societies seem to be losing 
faith in their educational programs while 
the “non-educated” societies are doing all 
they can to strengthen their programs. 

We are one of the most educated societies, 
and yet, among us are some who would close 
our public schools and let our children help 
out in the best ways possible during the 
present emergency. Among us are others 
who advocate letting our educational pro- 
grams limp along while we complain, make 
excuses, and justify our actions in the rec- 
ords of eternity by pointing out a lack of 
buildings, lack of teachers, lack of materials, 
lack of money, and an over-fertility of the 
race. 

There are others among us who would 
shout, name call, and bring pressure to 
bear until we get buildings, teachers, mate- 
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rials, and money. There are many, and 
strangely enough a lot of our best-educated 
people, who maintain we should “just make 
the best of it” in a half-hearted manner. 
There are others who would have education 
become only a medium for memorizing an 
unbalanced picture of life. There are even 
many, and often the most verbose, who feel 
we should give up what advances education 
has made and stick our educated heads in 
the sands of “the good old days.” However, 
few if any among us have rolled up our 
sleeves, taken a look around us, and opened 
our eyes to the fact that these times, these 
conditions, and these children can be used 
to do the best educational job that has 
ever been done. 

There is one sure thing, the role of our 
future citizens will be lived in the shadows 
of catastrophe if they inherit the weapons 
of war, the blind alleys of thought, and the 
problems of human relations without the 
insight and experience offered by a dynamic 
education. 

What would happen if we used the pres- 
ent time, conditions, and children as a 
stimulus to do the best educational job that 
has ever been done? What would happen 
if we decided that present problems are the 
same basic and urgent problems our chil- 
dren will face as adults? What would hap- 
pen if we threw our resources and strength 
into providing an educational program 
which would bring our children actively 
into finding solutions to problems? What 
would happen if we subsidized our best 
minds and provided our best material for 
use in educating our citizens, young and 
old? What would happen if we used all we 
already know—about people, about finding 
solutions to problems, and about how to 
live together—as tools for educating our chil- 
dren? 

Or should we continue our policy of 
memorizing facts from cold, impersonal, and 
often heavily censored textbooks? Or shall 
we continue our policies of forbidding real 
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and living problems, of avoiding contro- 
versial issues, of limiting the experiences of 
youth by imposing a dull and undynamic 
curriculum? Shall we deny youth the rights 
of citizenship and the right to take part in 
providing for his future? 

There are several things we might do 
which will get us started toward the type of 
education we must provide if man, instead 
of creating new problems, is ever to learn 
to solve his present problems. 

First, the citizens in every part of the 
nation must assume their responsibilities in 
providing education for survival. People in 
all parts of the nation must sit down to- 
gether to study what the schools are doing, 
what is being taught, what the children are 
really learning, and how well the school is 
helping children learn to solve problems of 
living. These citizens must use every meas- 
uring instrument possible, every group 
process they know, and all the common- 
sense interpretations they can. People of all 
walks of life must become a part of the 
school and the school a part of the life of 
the community. 

Second, we must decide as a nation, as 
communities, and as citizens what kind of 
education we want and need. We must 
learn from research and learn to appreciate 
what research has to offer. Whether we 
stress the alphabet or phonics or sight de- 
velopment in reading is not the important 
part over which to argue. Are we teaching 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


World conditions hold such dire pos- 
sibilities for the lifetime of the genera- 
tion now in our schools that we should 
at once change and improve our prac- 
tices to give young people an “education 
for survival.” That is Dr. Stegeman’s 
point—and he outlines the kind of edu- 
cation that he thinks would be in keep- 
ing with the emergency. He is professor 
of education in Chico State College, 
Chico, Cal. 
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our children to read effectively is the point. 
If teaching reading is our objective we will 
find this objective can be reached most ef- 
fectively by using many methods and ad- 
justing these to individuals for group pur- 
poses. So it is likely to be for our other ob- 
jectives. That we reach these objectives is 
the need. We must collect and use the ex- 
amples of good education which are going 
on. We must get right down to the teach- 
ers and children and see what makes the 
things they do good examples of education. 
From what we find we must draw our blue- 
print for our educational program. The pat- 
tern for education must be the best we can 
plan. 

Third, the citizens of each community 
must put on the best educational program 
possible. Parents must be the best parents 
they can be. Teachers must use the best 
methods they can possibly develop. Admin- 
istrators must do the best job they can and 
must learn to do better. The classroom en- 
vironment and community laboratory must 
provide the best chance possible for chil- 
dren to learn. This means that individuals 
must learn to do their best. Groups must 
learn to work together effectively. They all 
need to find enjoyment in one another and 
in working together. 

Fourth, the school must be organized for 
effective learning. Children must become 
members of effective groups and must learn 
effective group processes. Children must 
have successful experiences as individuals 
and as members of groups. They must en- 
joy their work and get results from their 
efforts. They must learn to work together 
for improvement of their living and for the 
solution of their problems. Every individual 
needs to feel and needs evidence that he is 
contributing all he can. Real problems of 
school and community must become the 
focus for classroom experiences. Children 
must learn to find solutions by the use of 
every resource in the community. Solutions 
must be meaningful and useful. 
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Fifth, every resource person, place, and 
thing must be an aid to learning. The com- 
munity must put these at the disposal of 
the school. The school must use those 
needed at any particular time to help in the 
solution of any specific problem. In fact, the 
children must live in the present, using the 
past, the present, and the future as re- 
sources. The work of each pupil must be 
geared to his ability, experience, and ma- 
turity. Life must become the child’s cur- 
riculum. Each child needs as much indi- 
vidual and skilled help as possible and 
needs to feel he is doing his best all the 
time. 

Sixth, children must become active and 
accepted members of the total community. 
They need the opportunity to learn from 
their heritage and from the life about them. 
Children, in short, need a chance to become 
assets. We need to pool all our knowledge, 
learning abilities, skills, and resources—both 
as adults and children. We need to do our 
best. We need to see our mistakes and to 
profit immediately from them. We must 
learn to see our mistakes before we make 
them and not later through the telescope of 
history. 

In fact, we need to learn to live by living. 
We need to learn to do by doing. We need 
to appreciate by appreciating. We need to 
work on problems of living until we learn 
to live as mankind long has wished that it 
could. 

All of these things have been said before. 
None of the ideas presented here is original 
or new. The weakness seems to be that we, 
as adults, have not been doing the best we 
already know how to do. If we do not fail 
our children they will not fail mankind. 
Every ounce of work spent in educating our 
children effectively today will repay man- 
kind by a pound of progress in the solu- 
tion of problems for the future. We, our- 
selves, are limited only by our ignorance, 
our lack of skill, and our laziness. 

Will we take this great opportunity to 





EDUCATION DuRING SURVIVAL 


provide today the best educational program 
ever attempted? Or will we make some other 
choice? The decision is up to you and me. 
The footprints we leave for eternity will 
tell the path this civilization chose to fol- 
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low. It is possible this civilization will use 
its fight for survival as a training ground 
for the future generation so that its chil- 
dren, too, may have education during sur- 
vival. 


Education for Migrant Children: 2 Plans 


Many suggestions have been made for bringing 
migrant children into the schools or for bringing 
the schools to migrant children—but not nearly 
enough has been done. It is encouraging to note, 
therefore, recent steps taken in New York State 
by public and private agencies which in a small 
but effective way demonstrate how migrant children 
can be given greater and more worthwhile educa- 
tional experiences than are generally available to 
them. 

Every year about 20,000 migrants come up to 
New York State, most of them from Florida. Their 
northward trek begins in the spring and they re- 
turn home in the fall. The President's Commission 
on Migratory Labor found that few of the school 
districts in Florida make any serious efforts to get 
the migrant children into school for the six or seven 
months they are at home. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that these migrant children, com- 
pared to others their age, are retarded educationally, 
from two to five years, and equally important, have 
not had sufficient opportunities for cooperative 
work and play. 

In order to meet, in part, some of the special 
needs of these children, a novel program was in- 
itiated in New York in the summer of 1950. A 4-H 
Club was set up at the largest migrant labor camp 
in the state at King Ferry, where more than 1,000 
migrants live each year. 

This Club—the. King Ferry Champions—was 
created through the combined efforts of the camp 
manager and county agents, who were assisted by 
Professor Howard E. Thomas, a rural sociologist 
at Cornell. Because the program was so successful 
in its initial year, it was continued in the summer 
of 1951 at King Ferry, and what was equally hearten- 
ing was the acceptance of the idea by a neighbor- 
ing community which set up a similar program. 

The projects carried on at the 4-H Clubs teach 
the children new skills in farming, sewing, swine 
caring, and home beautification. The 80 children 
who have participated in these programs look for- 
ward eagerly to their return to New York State 
next year when they can once again have an op- 
portunity to carry on the projects they worked on 


this summer, Extension workers and 4-H Club 
leaders are no less enthusiastic about the results 
of this program. They hope the idea will spread 
widely over the country and that 4-H Club pro- 
grams in migrant camps will become an important 
medium not only to teach useful skills, but also 
to promote understanding between migrant youth 
and the young people who permanently reside in 
the community. 

Another educational program for migrant youth 
in New York which achieved signal success was a 
summer school operated experimentally in Poole- 
ville under the private sponsorship of two agencies 
with programs for migrants—the Utica Area Mi- 
grant Committee and the Division of Home Mis- 
sions of the National Council of Churches. 

Twenty-one children, ranging in age from six to 
thirteen, attended the school, which was staffed by 
three professionally trained and experienced teach- 
ers and directed by Miss Eleanor Seaton of Rhode 
Island. Classes were held from 8:30 A.M. to 2:00 P.M., 
Monday through Saturday. The children worked 
on activity units, developed and improved their 
skills in the three R's, engaged in supervised rec- 
reational activities, and were given nutritious 
lunches each day. 

Attendance was voluntary, and the low rate of 
absenteeism demonstrated how much the children 
enjoyed the school. Local church groups contributed 
food and fruit juices. Transportation was pro- 
vided by the owner of the Pooleville labor camp. 
School supplies and textbooks as well as invaluable 
advice came from the State Education Department. 
There was no charge to the migrants for sending 
their children to the school. 

The success achieved by this summer school has 
demonstrated that even though children of migrants 
may be in a:community only for a short time, there 
are real opportunities to provide education for 
them. The complete job, however, is beyond the 
means of any private group, and it is hoped that 
the State, with its far greater resources, will em- 
bark on a similar but much wider program next 
year to reach many more migrant children.—The 
American Child. 





Does it matter what we teach 


JOE & SUE DOAKES? 


By DEAN LOBAUGH 


ET'S THINK about the young people you 
L and I are teaching—it is unimportant 
for the purpose of this discussion whether 
they are in the first grade or the twelfth. 
They will constitute the great mass of com- 
mon Americans during the next half-cen- 
tury. Some will be brilliant leaders, and 
these are tremendously important; some 
will be social failures, and they will cost 
us much. But most of the children you and 
I are teaching will be run-of-the-mill citi- 
zens of the U.S.A.—miners and loggers and 
railroad men, beauty operators and store 
clerks, truck drivers and policemen. 

They will lead undistinguished lives, 
marry undistinguished husbands and wives, 
raise undistinguished children. Many will 
travel far as undistinguished soldiers and 
sailors, but more will know China and 
Russia and India only as names, and will 
get no further from home than Oshkosh or 
Kokomo. Does it make any difference what 
we teach these people—these hoi polloi? 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Most of the children now in our 
schools will become obscure rank-and- 
file workers in industries, stores, and 
business offices—and that’s why some 
people insist that it “doesn’t really make 
any difference” what we teach them, or 
how we do it. Mr. Lobaugh has an an- 
swer for that, based upon the half-cen- 
tury of “double, double, toil and 
trouble” which is foreseen for these 
young people and their nation, during 
which they will have to carry the bur- 
den. The author is assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Eugene, Ore. 





Let’s think about this next half-century. 
From where we sit, it doesn’t look good, 
does it? Does anyone expect anything but 
“double, double, toil and trouble” in the 
lifetime of these young citizens? Can we 
reasonably foresee any lightening of Amer- 
ica’s burdens? 

Who is going to carry these burdens? 
Will some man of the hour, some plumed 
knight, some happy warrior, always be on 
hand to lead us out of our difficulties? No, 
I think Joe and Sue Doakes are going to 
have to lift the load. Will Joe and Mary be 
up to it? It’s a rather terrifying question. 
Let's think of some of the problems they 
must “face up” to. 

Will they have the “guts” to go through 
a third world war, if that should come, an 
atomic war in which their homeland would 
be subject to devastating attack and large- 
scale ruin? 

Even though a full-scale war should not 
come, can they stand the awful pressure of 
year after year of cold war, with its nerve- 
shattering uncertainty, its huge cost in 
money and resources, its regimentation of 
our society, its militarization of our 
populace? 

Will they have the courage to resist the 
temptation to seek security in the rule of 
strong men? 

Will they be able to withstand elements 
in our society, fascist or communist as they 
may be, which seek to undermine our basic 
liberties and institutions—free schools, free 
press, free speech, for example—because they 
are not willing to face the implications of a 
truly free society, or have sinister reasons 
for not wanting such a society? 
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Will they be able to resist demagogery, to 
challenge assassination of character? 

Will they have the moral stamina to 
place their country’s welfare, their civic 
duty, ahead of the “fast buck”? Will they 
have the courage to slap down those who 
lack this stamina? 

Will they have the understanding and 
political maturity to be citizens of a power- 
ful nation, the actions of which will largely 
determine the course of world history in 
the next half-century? 

Gerald W. Johnson, in The Incredible 
Tale, has this answer to at least some of 
these questions: 

For come what may the Average Man will not be 
thrust back into the complete impotence that 


shackled him before the beginning of the democratic 
age; he will not be thrust back without the extinc- 
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tion of what we call Western civilization. Govern- 
ment by the people is a partially accomplished fact 
and on it the whole structure of our culture is 
based; if the people cannot govern reasonably well 
that structure will inevitably collapse. 

To the support of the theory that they can 
govern, we pledged our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor one hundred seventy-four years ago. It 
is far too late to draw back. The Average Man must 
make good, or the nation dies. 


In whose hands is the education of this 
average man? Yours and mine. The re- 
sponsibility is placed upon the public 
schools in a way that it is placed on no 
other agency, public or private. The home, 
the pulpit, the press and radio—these and 
other educative forces may help Joe and 
Sue Doakes meet these problems, or they 
may fail. You and I simply dare not fail. 


World History: Blueprint for a Textbook 


Here we approach the heart of the problem. 
Which historical periods and developments are 
most useful and relevant for the future citizens of 
this republic to study? We venture to offer two 
principles of selection, The recent centuries are 
more important than the more remote, and the text 
we have in mind will be planned with cumulative 
chronological emphasis. 

To speak more explicitly, we think events before 
1500 A.D. might fill one-third or less of the text; 
events from 1500 to 1850, one-third; and the events 
of the past hundred years, one-third. Our final 
premise is: at every stage the ideas, institutions, 
precedents selected for emphasis should be the roots 
from which contemporary world societies have de- 
rived their form, their character, and also their vi- 
tality. 

To restate our position in a sentence, we believe 
in “the immediate usefulness of history.” This is, 
of course, a cliché. In the past half-century no 
theme has been more insistently honored by the 
presidents of the American Historical Association 
in their annual addresses than “the immediate use- 
fulness of history.” Unhappily this unanimity of 
aim disintegrates in practice. There is ambiguity 
in the seminar, there is vacillation in the class- 
room. Too few historians are clearly aware of their 
own motivations. 

Some are antiquarians who investigate the past 
for its own sake; at their best they are akin to the 


students of pure science, at their worst they are 
escapists. Some are ancillary historians whose in- 
terest in the past is centered on one or two themes, 
the evolution of democratic government, perhaps, 
or slavery in the Roman Empire. Some are pragmat- 
ic historians with a broad perspective who ransack 
the past for clues to the problems of the present. 
The strict pragmatic historian demands of every 
period, every passage, every page in a history text, 
“What is the relevance of this information for 
Americans today?” He does more. He asks of every 
page, “What information is not here that would 
be more relevant and useful for Americans today?” 

I suppose everyone in this room has asked him- 
self such questions many times. We are all pragma- 
tic historians in some degree and we all believe in 
the immediate usefulness of history, When we 
adopt a new text on world history our primary con- 
cern is: will this text provide a useful historical 
foundation for the edifice of knowledge the student 
must raise upon it? As a check, a verification, we 
may ask ourselves: how satisfactory would such a 
text have been for me in my middle teens? Would 
it have served as a suitable base for the body of 
knowledge I have made my own? 

If we can answer yes, honestly and with good 
reason, we are probably steering as truly as we can, 
according to our lights. But we may be guilty of 
serious errors in this fourth dimension.—Gzorraey 
Bruun in Social Education. 





LOGAN on the AIR: 
Weekly dramatic & choral shows 


By 


THELMA JUERGENSMEYER 


ucH HAs been said about the value of 
M radio in education, but most of this 
concerns radio reception, not radio broad- 
casting. I do not want to minimize the im- 
portance of radio as it is generally used in 
the classroom, that is, to bring the best in 
literature and music to the students and to 
give them the added inspiration of hearing 
history in the making. 

At Logan High School, however, we feel 
that the greater good comes through “giv- 
ing” rather than “receiving.” That is why, 
during the past six years, our mixed chorus 
and Thespian Troupe have presented two 
half-hour programs ‘each week over our 
local station. 

Our chorus is built on the theory that 
every student can derive good from choral 
work, if not in voice training and musician- 
ship, at least in discipline and in the meas- 
ureless good that comes from participating 
in a valuable activity. No student is re- 
fused membership in the chorus because he 
does not have a good voice. We offer chorus 
three periods a day, making it possible for 
an average of 120 students to take the 
course. 

Since the radio studio accommodates only 
about forty, it becomes a weekly problem 
to select that number out of the three classes 
and still have a balanced group, This is not 
too difficult if I build around a nucleus of 
solo voices. After the pupil's voice is clas- 
sified, it is mot even necessary to rehearse 
the group together before going to the 
radio station. At the station before the 
broadcast, we run through enough of the 
program to accustom the students to singing 
in a smaller room and to correct any mis- 


takes made in the balancing of the group. 

We are on the air from 1:00 to 1:30, so 
the trip to the studio is made during the 
lunch hour, By using the school bus for the 
return trip, we are able to be back at school 
in time for the second afternoon class. Since 
several students have a class other than 
chorus scheduled for the 1:00-1:30 period, it 
is necessary for them to miss that class. 
However, those students go to the studio 
only once every three or four weeks and are 
permitted, whenever possible, to make up 
for missed classes during regular chorus 
periods. 

I feel that the students should be given 
an equal chance to participate, regardless of 
voice quality, so I keep an accurate record 
of participants in each program. The list 
of the week’s participants is ready about 
two days before the broadcast, and after 
it is read to the students, it is placed on the 
teachers’ bulletin board. Each student on 
the list is then required to see his teacher 
and arrange to make up the work for that 
period, if he is in a class other than chorus. 
In case of a test or other work too impor- 
tant to miss, that student reports to me so 
that I may fill his place and postpone his 
going until another time. 

The students have a very professional 
attitude about the broadcasts and let noth- 
ing short of illness keep them away. If 
they suddenly find that they are unable to 
go, they sometimes take the responsibility 
of sending another student with the same 
type of voice. They are required to be in 
the studio fifteen minutes before air time, 
and it is very seldom indeed that anyone 
loses his turn because of being late. 
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LOGAN ON THE AIR: 


Much work is necessary to prepare a 
thirty-minute program each week, but with 
this definite objective, there is never any 
boredom in class. Every minute must be 
utilized in order to learn three new num- 
bers a week. Since a half-hour program re- 
quires about eight numbers, the rest of the 
program is made up of repeated choral 
numbers, solos, duets, and quartettes which 
can be prepared outside of class. We also 
frequently have a guest soloist, usually a 
former member of the chorus. The accom- 
panists often appear as soloists, too, and in 
such cases the name of the piano teacher is 
always mentioned. This creates a better feel- 
ing between school and private teachers and 
is of mutual benefit to both. 

Announcing for all the programs is done 
by students, usually by Thespians who are 
also members of the chorus. In addition to 
program notes, we include thumb-nail 
sketches of the teachers and any informa- 
tion about school activities that we want the 
public to know. Last year we even helped to 
wage a successful campaign for a salary in- 
crease. 

The professional attitude of the students 
is even more evident in the Thespian pro- 
grams than in the choral programs. The 
Thespian plays are presented at 5:30 on 
Sunday, with rehearsal starting two hours 
before that time. In spite of having to give 
up their Sunday afternoons, the students 
are eager to be cast in the plays. 

Casting for radio plays is done from the 
standpoint of voice alone, so at the begin- 
ning of the school year each student speaks 
into a wire recorder. Thus we have an avail- 
able record of approximately how his voice 
sounds over radio. As in the chorus, I try 
to be very impartial and I have yet to see 
signs of dissatisfaction over casting, or re- 
fusal to “play second fiddle” when someone 
is unable to take the part assigned. 

I select the week’s cast on Monday and 
hand out parts for study. Since the parts do 
not have to be memorized, a two-hour re- 


hearsal before air time is sufficient. Occa- 
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sionally we have guests, some of them Thes- 
pians of twenty years’ standing. 

The good which our programs have done 
the student, the school, and the community 
is immeasurable. Their benefit to the stu- 
dent alone is three-fold—in pleasure, in char- 
acter-building, and in careers opened up. 
Just as some students remain in school so 
they can take part in athletics, so other stu- 
dents are kept in school by music and dra- 
matics. Our programs also enliven the rou- 
tine of the school and cause the students to 
do better in other subjects. Our students get 
a good lesson in dependability, and learn 
the full meaning of “the show must go on.” 
Teachers have remarked that certain stu- 
dents have ceased to be problems since their 
participation in our programs. 

During our six years of broadcasting, 
many students have decided that they 
wanted to make either radio production, 
music, or dramatics their life work. Some 
have already finished their training and 
are launched on their careers, while others 
are now majoring in those fields. 

Many of the grade schools and a few of 
the junior and senior high schools in our 
county listen to our programs as part of 
their music appreciation work. Some stu- 
dents are inspired by the glamor that sur- 
rounds our young musicians and actors, and 
instead of dropping out of school, they 
come to senior high school so they, too, can 
take part. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The students of Logan, W. Va., High 
School have been giving two weekly 
half-hour programs over the local radio 
station for the past six years. One pro- 
gram is devoted to singing by a mixed 
chorus of about go students from the 
school’s three daily chorus classes. The 
other show is a weekly half-hour radio 
play given by the school’s Thespian 
Troupe. Mrs. Juergensmeyer, who 
teaches chorus and dramatics, is in 
charge of both programs. 
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The benefit of these programs to school- 
community relationships is tremendous. 
People have become interested in the school 
as never before because they know that the 


The CLEARING Hous? 


school is “doing” something. They are will- 
ing to support it now, not only by word 
of mouth and good will but by extra tax 
dollars. 


Before the School Bus: The “Kid Wagon,” Peril 
to Life and Limb 


No one who has not known the days when pupils 
walked miles to school, or rode horseback or 
in some family vehicle, can appreciate the wonders 
of modern transportation of school children. I 
never see a sleek new bus without recalling the days 
when we first attended an Ohio “centralized school” 
and rode in that colorful conveyance known as the 
“kid wagon,” crude and cramped, drawn by a pair 
of jet-propelled mules possessed of an over-abun- 
dance of temperament. The kid wagon is a species 
almost extinct, but no nostalgia attends its memory, 
It flourished in the days when education for many 
was attained under utmost difficulty. . . . 

We hauled ourselves up the two shaky steps, hold- 
ing to a thin iron rail. We ducked our heads to get 
into the tiny opening, where the door swung loose 
on leather hinges. We jammed ourselves in with the 
children already on the wagon, filled to overflowing 
by this time, but with more to come. 

The floor was covered with a thin layer of straw. 
Two narrow wooden benches reached from back to 
front, facing each other across a narrow aisle. Oppo- 
site knees almost touched, but into this aisle were 
to crowd more than a dozen more pupils. The 
weather being cold, the curtains were rolled down— 
canvas buckled to the wagon by leather straps. The 
interior was dim and spooky, and the younger 
children looked half frightened. We held our books 
and our lunch baskets on our laps, or placed them 
precariously behind our heels. 

It was a few minutes before seven when we 
climbed aboard—and nine when we un- 
loaded at the school. After school we raced to find 
a seat, if possible, to return over the same route, 
traveling another two hours. Such was the kid 
wagon! 

Ours was one of many such wagons which carried 
youngsters to the large central school. The curtains 
were rolled up in warm weather, down in cold, to 
let in or keep out the weather. On rainy days mois- 


nearly 


ture sifted in through cracks; in winter the sharp 
wind blew down necks and across hunched shoulders. 

Constructed for 24 children, ours carried 40, plus 
extra wraps, books, and lunch boxes, and in winter 
warmed bricks or soapstones. Children jammed the 


seats and narrow aisles like sardines in a can. Many 
walked outside beside the van, except in very bad 
weather. 

Our ages ranged from 6-year-olds to high-school 
seniors, boys and girls of every age and station. We 
had a “gang” aboard who were almost incorrigible. 
They got into fights, while the others screamed as 
they came into contact with fists, knees, elbows, and 
heads. They flung one another across the little folk 
who shrank pleading against the curtains. 

Some drivers were good disciplinarians, but we 
had a driver who imbibed too often and too much. 
He drove a team of wild mules of uncertain dis 
position. Many were our precarious rides when 
these mules decided to take the bits in their teeth 
and bolt, the wagon swaying from side to side, 
throwing the screaming children about, while the 
driver tugged at the reins and swore until they were 
brought under control. 

One favorite pastime of the driver, egged on by 
some of the older boys, was to race with the inter- 
urban street car which was due to arrive at the 
crossing just about the same time as we. We crossed 
the track at the foot of a long hill. As we reached 
the top of the hill the driver would lash the mules 
to a gallop, and with loud shouts and clamor we 
raced downhill and across the tracks, often seconds 
before the streetcar crossed. 

Why there were no broken limbs has always been 
a mystery to me. But books, clothing, anything loose, 
were subject to demolition, and many minor injuries 
were normal, Sometimes the larger boys purposely 
turned over some child's lunch pail and kicked its 
contents into the straw. That meant a whole day 
without food unless someone shared. 

Ours were no hard-surfaced roads, but dirt roads, 
deep-rutted and rough. In good weather the wagon 
lurched through ruts; in wet weather mud splashed 
through every opening; in winter the wagon ca- 
reened precariously through ice and piled snow. I 
have heard Mother tell of anxiously waiting 
throughout the day for signs of wind or snow 
storms, wondering whether she would ever see her 
whole family alive. —Sat_y Burke in The Oklahoma 
Teacher. 





ED GORDON’S. 
Friendship Club of Rochester, Inc. 


By CARLOS DE ZAFRA, Jr. 


pwin A. Gorpon is a 51-year-old school- 
E teaching colleague of mine whom I 
hereby nominate to the as-yet-non-existent 
Hall of Fame for Unsung Schoolteachers. 
For over four years now, I have been priv- 
ileged to witness at first hand his truly 
amazing record of unusual accomplishment 
—a record which I believe has its inspira- 
tion for each of us. 

It all began as a by-product of Ed Gor- 
don’s class in Problems of American 
Democracy, a subject which he teaches in 
Rochester’s East Evening High School two 
evenings a week after his daily stint with 
younger adolescents in Rochester's John 
Marshall High School. 

“About the biggest personal problem to 
those young adults in that Evening-School 
class of four years ago,” explains Ed, “was 
the lonesomeness felt by the stranger and 
the single person living in a city—in any 
modern American city. High-school pupils 
have their teen-age canteens, and old folks 
have their church groups and their lodges; 
but I've long felt that the forgotten men 
and women in our big cities are the young 
adults from 18 to 35.” 

“It was in an effort to cure their own 
loneliness,” Ed continues, “that my class 
of four years ago decided about the middle 
of November to have a party. We met in a 
rented hall downtown. It was a pretty 
pathetic affair, I suppose; but the main 
thing was that we had a good time making 
our own entertainment, getting acquainted 
with one another as we couldn't very well 
do in the classroom, and dancing to records 
that some of our people had brought along. 

“The next time we met back in school, 


those adult students voiced the desire to 
hold a regular monthly shindig, not for 
themselves alone, but for anyone else their 
age who might also be lonely and who 
might care to join them.” 

From its inception, the group has been 
open to all, regardless of race, religion, or 
national origin. Thus was born the Friend- 
ship Club of Rochester, with sincere, 
friendly, energetic Ed Gordon as its sponsor. 

For the club's second meeting a month 
later, word-of-mouth advertising and a brief 
news item in a local paper brought out 
175 guests. Mr. Gordon had persuaded Dr. 
Stephen Thomas, director of Rochester's 
Museum of Arts and Sciences, to let the 
group use the two large recreation rooms in 
the basement of the museum for the nomi- 
nal charge of ten dollars. Dr. Thomas him- 
self showed and explained some of the 
colored slides which he had taken on sci- 
entific expeditions into Latin America. To 
round out the program, Ed had arranged 
for a brief talk on football by the Univer- 
sity of Rochester's Coach Burnham, plenty 
of mixer games and dancing, and an ample 
buffet supper prepared in large part by 
himself and Mrs, Gordon with the help of 
their two sons, Larry and Jimmy. 

By the end of the third meeting, which 
was also held in the Museum's recreation 
rooms, it was clear that the group had al- 
ready outgrown its temporary haven. 

“I was faced with a real decision at that 
point,” admits Ed with a reminiscent smile. 
“Those first parties—with all the food to 
order, the decorations to put up, the speak- 
ers to arrange for, and the games to con- 
duct—were a lot of real hard work for the 
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wife and me. I was tempted to drop the 
whole business. But I had hold of a tiger's 
tail, I guess, because I saw I shouldn't dis- 
appoint all those fine young people. In 
February of 1948 I appointed our first 
board of directors. With their youth and 
enthusiasm we were soon off the shoestring, 
and the club has been in business with both 
feet ever since.” 

The May meeting of that first year was 
attended by over 300 persons. By January 
of 1949, attendance at the club’s parties 
(“party” and “meeting” are synonymous to 
the Friendship Club) was up to 500 guests. 
Such constantly-increasing numbers now 
required the facilities of places such as 
the ballrooms of the Hotel Powers and 
the Hotel Sheraton, the auditorium of the 
Rochester Business Institute, and the 
lounge and dancing floor of the Cutler 
Union Building on the Women’s Campus 
of the University of Rochester. 

To give their organization more perman- 
ence and prestige, Ed Gordon and his 
“Youth Board” wisely decided to incorpo- 
rate the Friendship Club of Rochester under 
the Non-profit Membership Corporation 
Law of the State of New York. The club's 
Certificate of Incorporation, dated March 
23, 1949, Officially states the club’s purposes 
as being: 

To facilitate the formation of friendships among 
young people eighteen (18) to thirty-five (35) years 
of age. 

Io provide wholesome recreational, social, and 
cultural opportunities, and otherwise to promote the 
welfare of the community. 


By September of 1949 the club’s active 
membership list had swelled to 750 names. 
A feature newspaper article helped to boost 
attendance at the club’s Second Anniversary 
Party on November 19 to over 1,000 happy 
people. 


It was because of his very deep concern 
over the success of the inevitable marriages 
resulting from the club's activities, that Ed 
Gordon three years ago organized and 
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began teaching his second course at East 
Evening High School—a half-year subject 
entitled “Marriage and the Family.” In this 
course Ed features a variety of guest lec- 
turers, and he covers such basic concepts as 
wise mate selection, budgeting, housing, the 
psychology of human relations, and child 
care. 

“It used to be that people from my 
classes joined the Friendship Club,” ob- 
serves Ed with a twinkle, “but now people 
from the Friendship Club sign up for my 
classes!” 

Since Ed Gordon fully realizes that the 
happiest friendships and marriages result 
when there are common interests among 
the people involved, the club now sponsors 
sub-parties, of go or so young adults each, 
who are similar in age, hobby interests, re- 
ligion, and cultural level. Sometimes, too, 
groups of 50 to 75 of the club’s outdoor 
enthusiasts organize for expeditions to 
Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, the Finger- 
Lakes country, or other near-by places of 
scenic attraction. 

The club’s rapid-fire, never-a-dull-mo- 
ment meetings are usually held on Friday 
evenings from g:00 till 1:00. Lively young 
Pepper Barker (his real name) is the per- 
manent M.C. who keeps things rolling with 
a sequence of get-acquainted games, danc- 
ing, group singing, feature entertainers, 
short talks, and refreshments. 

It is typical of Ed Gordon's philosophy 
of life that a rabbi spoke for 12 minutes 
on “The Brotherhood of Man” at the club's 
meeting which was held in the ballroom 
of the Knights of Columbus Building, 
while at another meeting a Catholic priest 
talked for 12 minutes on the same topic in 
the Jewish Young Men’s and Women’s As- 
sociation Building. Mrs. Harper Sibley, for 
many years president of the United Coun- 
cil of Church Women of America and the 
American Mother of the Year for 1945, and 
Congressman Kenneth B. Keating have also 
held the microphone. 


A suggestion-box, accessible at 


every 
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party, has given rise to an annual full-day 
picnic at Webster County Park, with a pro- 
gram of swimming, baseball, volleyball, re- 
corded music, plenty of games and prizes, 
and two delicious meals. The club now has 
its own library of popular dance melodies, 
a special decorations committee, and an an- 
nual Spring Art Exhibit which shows the 
work of its members in water colors, oils, 
photography, and sculpturing. It was the 
suggestion-box which last summer 
prompted the sending of a money contribu- 
tion from the club to the Community Day 
Camp for underprivileged white and 
colored children. And in February of 1951 
another annual custom was inaugurated by 
the club—the selection of Miss Rochester, 
with personality and intelligence factors 
dominating the specified list of require- 
ments. 

With so many activities running simul- 
taneously and being constantly developed, 
and with a present membership list of 1,500 
names, it is small wonder that an official 
publication called The Friendship Club 
News was found necessary to keep the mem- 
bers informed of the club’s latest offerings. 

It is with pride in their accomplishments 
that Ed Gordon tells you, “These fine 
young people run their own show now. We 
have a ‘Youth Board’ of 15 members, in- 
cluding the club's president, vice-president, 
treasurer, attendance secretary, correspond- 
ing secretary, and recording secretary. I am 
now simply the club’s adviser, and my 
opinion can be disregarded or outvoted at 
any time. That’s the way it should be in a 
real democracy!” 

Even though Ed Gordon tells you 
modestly that he feels as though he has been 
only the accidental medium through which 
his much-needed Friendship Club got 
started in Rochester, it is to him that such 
well-deserved letters as these come from 
community leaders: 

“You are doing a magnificent work . . . something 


creative and new.”—Rev. Weldon Crossland of As- 
bury Methodist Church, 
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“I know that it is meeting an important need in 
the city.”"—Rabbi Stuart E. Rosenberg of Temple 
Beth El. 


And Father Charles E. Connell of Corpus 
Christi Catholic Church says: 


The Friendship Club offers the young adults an 
excellent opportunity for clean, wholesome enter 
tainment. 


But the letters which schoolteacher Ed 
Gordon prizes the most are from the mem- 
bers themselves, such as this one from Miss 
Mary Terruli: 

I cannot express my appreciation to you for in- 


augurating this plan. I am sure you will be richly 
rewarded by God's blessings. 


On November 16, 1951, at the club's 
Fourth Anniversary Party, held in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Seneca, the appreciative 
members gave founder Ed Gordon an ova- 
tion which literally brought tears to his 
eyes. 

As for the future, Ed says simply, “My 
most earnest hope is that other cities and 
communities will be encouraged to do the 
sort of thing for their young adults that we 
have been able to do here for ours.” 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Ed Gordon, a high-school teacher in 
Rochester, N. Y., ts the founder and 
moving spirit of the Friendship Club 
of Rochester, Inc., a club for lonely 
young adults of 18 to 35, which now has 
a membership of 1,500. The basis of the 
club’s program has been monthly meet- 
ings for games, dancing, and other activ- 
ities—and among the developments 
are sub-divisions for young people with 
special interests; numerous marriages 
among the members; a course in “Mar- 
riage and the Family” ; and a build-your- 
own-home program. Mr. de Zafra hopes 
that this story will inspire readers to 
establish similar clubs for young adults 
in other cities. The author and Mr. 
Gordon both teach in John Marshall 
High School and East Evening High 
School in Rochester. 
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Not content with what he has already ac- 
complished, the tireless Ed Gordon is well 
launched on a promising new venture which 
is the direct outgrowth of his beloved 
Friendship Club. With many of his young 
people getting married on _ beginning 
salaries, with the cost of living at an all- 
time peak, and with the price of houses 
“almost prohibitive,” both he and Mrs. 
Gordon set out two years ago to prove to 
young couples that it was entirely feasible 
to build their own houses during their 
spare time. Prior to this, the Gordons 
themselves had always rented. 

With some help from their older boy 
Jimmy, and with an occasional assist from 
a skilled craftsman, the Gordons built with 
their own hands one of the smartest-looking 
five-room, cinder-block, ranch-style houses 
to be seen in the entire Rochester area. I 
would not have believed such an accomp- 
lishment by a high-school social-studies 
teacher possible had I not followed its con- 
struction with my own eyes. This new home 
is built on a high ridge, with Lake Ontario 


visible in the distance through the living- 


room’s giant picture window. Several 
months before this dream house was fin- 
ished, Ed and Velma Gordon turned down 
an offer of $15,000 cash “as is.” 

“We were really amateurs, too, when we 
began,” adds Ed with a modest grin. 

Immediately adjacent to Ed’s now-com- 
pleted home are eleven foundations with 
houses in various stages of construction. 
Not only do the Gordons have at least 
$250 worth of tools out on loan to home- 
building couples, but they also take pleas- 
ure in spending many evenings and week- 
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ends giving sought-after advice to these 
young people who have a future in their 
muscles and courage in their hearts. 

“America was built by people like these,” 
says Ed with paternal pride. “Then, too, 
I believe that home ownership strengthens 
America, and what strengthens America 
helps fight communism!” 

Jim Hall, an auto-credit man, who never 
in the world thought he would own a 
brand-new home of his own, will be moving 
with his wife and three small children into 
his house next door to the Gordons some- 
time this coming fall. 

“They'll make wonderful neighbors,” 
says Jim Hall of the Gordons and Ed 
Gordon of the Halls. 


In summarizing the developments of his 
past four years, Ed Gordon philosophically 
observes that there seems to be a chain re- 
action to these things: 

“From the Problems of American Democ- 
racy class grew the Friendship Club, from 
the Friendship Club grew the class in Mar- 
riage and the Family, and from all three 
of these groups has grown our new Build- 
Your-Own-House Club. Certainly decent 
housing at a cost young people can afford 
to pay without mortgaging their whole 
future is one of America’s really big needs 
today.” 

It would seem as though schoolteacher 
Gordon, with a strong assist from his wife 
Velma and his two boys, has found a most 
satisfying kind of success simply by apply- 
ing thoroughly the good schoolteacher’s 
principle of helping others to help them- 
selves. 


. teachers in the same fields are likely to be more defensive against suggestions from 
one another than against suggestions from outside. An outsider is presumed to speak with 
no authority; a colleague can be importunate and disturbingly authoritative—Max S. 


MARSHALL in School and Society. 





A VACATION 


from Error Hunting 


By 
J. E. LOGAN 


E SAID, “Mr. Logan, you're a MAN. 
That's why we are asking you to take 
these three tough seventh-grade English 
classes. Frankly, we don’t think you can 
teach them much of anything. Our lady 
teachers have just had to throw up their 
hands in despair. These are children who 
scored the lowest in their reading-ability 
tests. Just see if you can keep them quiet—” 
Four weeks later the advice of my well- 
meaning department head was still ringing 
in my ears. I was frankly discouraged, Oh 
sure, I was doing a fair police job on the 
groups. John no longer greeted me every 
morning with “Howya doin’, Teach!” 
Frank had quit carving his initials in his 
desk. Mary had stopped bringing lurid 
comic books to her English class to read. 
Ralph now gave way just once in awhile 
to the urge to dunk Betty's long, golden 
curls in his inkwell. 

Yes, there were a few improvements I 
could point to. But I was still discouraged. 
I had been hired to teach these boys and 
girls English, but here I was spending most 
of my time in just being a “cop.” 

In a month's time I had taught only a 
few of these pupils how to write acceptable 
sentences. Practically none of them had 
good paragraph sense. Almost no one could 
write from an outline, as suggested by the 
fifth-grade textbooks we used for these “re- 
tarded” children. And their spelling and 
punctuation errors—how they could murder 
the King’s English! 

For a time I approached each error with a 
gimlet eye. I tried to ferret out all mistakes 
with my furious red pencil. I actually wore 


Search for good points 
in themes gets results 


almost a dozen soft-crayon pencils right 
down to their nubs. In the process I did a 
good job of wearing myself down to the 
nub, too. My conscientious attack on stu- 
dents’ writing problems wasn’t improving 
their work very much. Certainly my dis- 
position wasn’t improving. It seemed that 
in every line in which I dug out a weed of 
error a half-dozen more sprang up to take 
its place. Since I had become jaundiced- 
eyed and nerve-numbed in that short space 
of time, I decided that a change of pace was 
in order if I were to survive the onslaught 
of the dullards. 

It dawned on me that I had been con- 
centrating on all the negative things in my 
pupils’ compositions, Was it possible that 
if I looked hard enough I might be able to 
find some good ideas in such poor papers? 
I didn’t really believe that I could find a 
single correct construction or a well-ex- 
pressed idea in most of the compositions. 
My students’ ideas tumbled out on paper as 
undisciplined as Coxey’s army. But the 
words of a not-so-long-ago popular song 
kept running around in my head: “You 
gotta accentuate the positive, eliminate the 
negative. . . .” Well, I didn’t quite know 
how to eliminate all the negative things 
about my pupils’ writing, but maybe if I 
tried hard enough to find something posi- 
tive in even a failure’s paper, I might come 
up with something on the constructive side. 

Now I find that my colored pencils last 
much longer. So does my good humor, and 
even my digestion seems better. You see, 
I became so tired of finding fault with stu- 
dent compositions that I changed pace by 
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using my red pencil to mark only the good 
points that I discover in their written ef- 
forts. If I like the construction of only a 
single sentence in an entire theme, then 
that is the only sentence that receives 
recognition from my pencil. I have given 
myself a red-pencil holiday. 

It was extremely hard, at first, to find any- 
thing at all to score for commendation in 
the written work of some of the poorer 
pupils. But I learned that if I dug hard 
enough, I could usually find at least one 
gold nugget cached away among the miser- 
able errors of a failure’s paper. Soon boys 
and girls began to vie with one another to 
see how many red-pencil marks they could 
collect on their papers. Now, with only 
compliments flowing from my red pencil, 
writing suddenly began to improve. 

There were no miracles, of course. Many 
errors were still made by even the best of 
the poor-reading-ability groups. But the im- 
provement was both sudden and con- 
tinuous, For the first time I had hit upon 
something to which my “dullards” were 


responding. Previously I had nagged them, 
threatened them, brow-beaten .them—done 
everything, in short, that I had been led to 
believe might make better English students 
of them. I had been emphasizing all of the 
negative things that I found in their work. 
Now, with my change of tactics, there came 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

When Mr. Logan was given the three 
English classes of slow students he was 
told that he couldn't expect to teach 
them much, but it would be nice if he 
could keep them quiet. After wearing 
himself out marking the myriads of 
errors in their compositions, he sud- 
denly was inspired to reverse his pro- 
cedure and hunt for commendable bits 
to mark in their papers. This brought 
on something of a minor Renaissance in 
the classes—so there may be a great 
moral in Mr. Logan’s story. He teaches 
in Denby School, Detroit, Mich. 
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a change in pupils’ attitudes toward me. 
They wanted as many complimentary 
marks on their paper as they could possibly 
collect. I discovered that correctness of de- 
tail comes when a writer has a powerful 
incentive to write well. Even children want 
only their best selves on display in the class 
story book or school newspaper. 

Later I began to point out errors again, 
but I did not use my red pencil to do this 
job of criticism. I would plan my work so 
that the boys and girls would be busy read- 
ing to themselves from interesting story 
books at least two days each week. Then I 
would call individual students to my desk 
to discuss the red-pencil marks that I had 
made on their last themes. I would usually 
begin by complimenting the pupil on some 
good points that I had found in his papers. 
Then I would say, for example, “But Frank, 
don’t you think that you could have im- 
proved your paper still more if you hadn't 
made the following errors?” Frank (or 
Betty) almost always responded well to such 
oral criticism. Somehow, if I talked to them 
personally about their errors they didn’t 
seem to resent it nearly so much as they did 
the coldly impersonal criticisms that I used 
to make with my red pencil. 

After errors were pointed out, the stu- 
dents took their papers back to their desks 
and made the necessary corrections in gram 
mar, spelling, and punctuation. Sometimes 
extremely poor papers had to be written 
over in their entirety. However, I was get- 
ting fewer and fewer completely hopeless 
papers by now. My discipline problems were 
also dwindling. I began to feel more like 
a teacher and less like a “cop.” Somehow 
I had the feeling that the majority of boys 
and girls were “for me” now instead of 
“agin’ me.” 

I had to learn to disregard some of the 
iron-clad rules of grammar that have been 
passed down to us in our school books. 
Rules are fine, I decided, but not at the ex- 
pense of smothering the natural creative 
impulse that most children displayed in 
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their writings. The techniques of crafts- 
manship can only be taught to those who 
have the intelligence to appreciate them. 
When you become a worshipper of rule 
books on grammar, you can easily get to the 
point where your trained eye sees nothing 
but the glaring errors that appear on the 
pupil’s paper. If you can see the one good 
idea or the one colorful phrase on a page, 
there is still hope for you as an understand- 
ing teacher. 

Young students do need the discipline 
of the rulebooks, but the over-discipline of 
the red pencil used to ferret out every con- 
ceivable error can often blind the most 
conscientious teacher to the fresh and 
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vigorous ideas that may be so ill expressed. 
Children are no different from adults in 
liking to look at their accomplishments and 
hating to be continually reminded of their 
mistakes by overly-precise pedants. 

To give yourself a brief vacation from the 
fault finding and the underscoring of nega- 
tive ideas, poor construction, and errors in 
mechanics, try red-penciling the positive 
values you find in your students’ themes. 
Even your poorest writers will respond to a 
few kind remarks, for a change, from your 
scowling red pencil. You can do something 
for your low-grade English sections besides 
“just seeing whether you can keep them 
quiet.” 


indi 


TV CRIME: The “chronic and morbid absorp- 
tion of most television stations with crime as pro- 
gramming material” is “little short of shocking,” 
says Jack Gould in the New York Times. His com- 
ments refer to the results of the second annual 
analysis of the content of shows carried by the 7 
New York City TV stations, made by the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters. The study 
covered a full week of these stations’ programs in 
January. 

Almost 25% of all the shows on the 7 stations 
during the week dealt with crime, violence, and 
lawlessness. Straight crime shows amounted to 
14.6%, and the remainder was provided by Western 
pictures and pseudo-science or futuristic shows 
which involved violence and lawlessness. And while 
the average of such programs for all 7 stations was 
almost 25%, for individual stations the proportion 


Eprror’s Nore: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


varied from 14% to 33%. Since the first analysis a 
year ago, crime dramas on these stations had in- 
creased almost 50%. 


VETERAN EDUCATION: During the past 7 
years the veteran-education program has cost the 
U. S. Government more than $12,000,000,000 says 
Emery Stoops in the Monthly Bulletin of the Los 
Angeles, Cal., Public Schools. About half of our 
15,200,000 former soldiers of World War II have 
taken some form of training. 


TEXTBOOKS: Although the cost of producing 
textbooks increased 82% from 1939 to 1951, pub- 
lishers’ prices rose only 77%, according to figures 
of the American Textbook Publishers’ Institute re- 
ported by Lloyd W. King in Phi Delta Kappan. 
The average net profit of textbook publishers, 
which was 7.2% in 1950, was expected to be lower 
in 1951. Members of the Institute, representing 
about 89% of the industry, published 1,666 new 
titles in 1951. Of these, 1,004 were titles of books 
never published before; 404 were major revisions 
(25% or more of new printing plates); and 198 
were minor revisions (less than 25% of new plates) 
Sales of elementary-school and high-school textbooks 
in 1950 averaged $3.15 per pupil, or less than 1% 
of current educational expenditure. 





JUNIOR HIGH: 


What went on at 
Nokomis recently 


A Bee Hive of Activity 


By 
L. E. LEIPOLD 


HE QUESTION on the Junior College Edu- 
yi pene: Psychology examination read: 
“Identify this statement as to who said it 
and about whom it was said: “The world is 
a big, blooming, buzzing confusion.’ ” 

A junior-high-school teacher, a member of 
the class, wrote: “That is what my principal 
says of our modern junior high school.” 
Perhaps she wrote it in a spirit of facetious- 
ness or perhaps it was in innocence; at any 
event there is an element of truth in this 
teacher's statement. Certain it is that in the 
modern junior high school there is an im- 
pressive, sometimes bewildering variety of 
activities going on at the same time under 
its one roof. 

We become weary of hearing that chil- 
dren learn by doing, but that does not 
change the fundamental truth of the state- 
ment. True, they learn in other ways also. 
Between the covers of the volumes in a great 
library may be found the wisdom of the 
ages. No one person could ever peruse all of 
these volumes—but that any individual can 
learn much more by intelligently reading of 
the achievements of others who have gone 
over the trail before him than he possibly 
could by attempting to learn all of those 
truths by actually doing them himself goes 
without saying. 

Yet there are many things that children 
should actually have the experience of 
doing. As principal of a junior high school 
which is committed to a policy of providing 
as many enriching experiences for its pupils 
as possible during their three-year stay, I re- 
cently attempted to find out just what ac- 
tivities are being provided, how many pu- 


pils are reached, and what the nature of 
these activities is. To say the least, the re- 
sults were revealing, even a trifle bewilder- 
ing. 

Here are some of the trips made, confer- 
ences attended, movies seen and heard, 
speakers listened to, and other activities 
promoted by pupils of the school during 
recent weeks. The list is not complete but it 
does give an idea of the many forces that 
help to make up a day and a week and a 
semester in a junior high school that is at- 
tempting to put into practice the “learning 
by doing” principle. 

Some trips are made. While most of their 
fellow students are busy in their classrooms, 
several groups are attending the display, 
“Flight Into Time,” staged by the local In- 
stitute of Arts in their massive building sev- 
eral miles from the school. They were trans- 
ported there by quick, safe buses provided 
for that purpose. Another group is at the 
Ford assembly plant in St. Paul, across the 
river, but near enough for the students to 
hike there with their teacher. As many as 
fifteen smaller groups from one social-stud- 
ies room, from two to a dozen to a group, 
are visiting various places of interest, such 
as the police and fire departments, the gar- 
bage disposal plant, the city engineer, the 
board of education offices, newspaper offices, 
radio and TV stations, book publishers, po- 
litical party headquarters, radar and “air 
filter” centers, and a stock exchange room. 

A saxophone trio is at an elementary 
school to help out with one of their pro- 
grams, and the “first” band is scheduled 
to play several concerts at neighboring 
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schools. A large group just spent a day at 
the state house when the legislature was in 
session, and another smaller group of Junior 
Historians was delighted by a visit to the 
state historical society building in the capi- 
tal city. 

Conferences are attended. Six student 
representatives attended a Young Writers’ 
Conference featuring the author, Maude 
Hart Lovelace, who wrote such wonderful 
stories of early Minnesota life; and a stu- 
dent council group attended a UN confer- 
ence at the University of Minnesota, where 
they rubbed elbows with young people of 
many nations. Junior Red Cross groups of 
four pupils go to regular monthly meetings, 
where they meet with a hundred other boys 
and girls from all sections of the county to 
discuss with them their Red Cross projects. 
The sincere and grateful letters received by 
our local chapter from recipients attest to 
the excellent work that they are doing in 
this important field. The staff of the school 
newspaper attended a newspaper clinic 
sponsored by the local newspaper, while 
twenty-seven pupils, accompanied by a 
eacher, attended a Safety Conference, where 
their principal and seven or eight parents 
were present with them through the day. 

Diverse and varied indeed were the 
movies that any visitor might have seen in 
the several classrooms of the school. In one 
room a film entitled Good Grooming was 
being shown to a group of girls, while in a 
mathematics class History of Measurement 
was being watched with interest, and Error 
in Measurement was waiting to be shown. 
In a social-studies class Money was the title 
of the film (a sound film, as were all of the 
others), with Time and Trade next on the 
list. A geography class was watching Korea; 
another class was viewing Union of South 
Africa—Indonesia to be shown next. 

Other films for students (and shown by 
students chosen and trained for this purpose 
by a faculty member in charge of visual 
education) included titles relating to per- 
sonality development, manners, interracial 
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relations, community problems, conserva- 
tion, ideals of democracy, and the Kentucky 
pioneers. Another portrayed Patrick Henry 
delivering his famous “Give me liberty or 
give me death” speech, and in another room 
the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was eagerly being watched. Slides de- 
picting a student's trip to Washington and 
another to Boston were being used to dis- 
play the interests of those cities to a group 
of geography students. 

Visitors are common in the building. In 
one room two young women from a local 
utility concern were talking to a group of 
girls about good grooming. A man from 
faraway India was telling in halting English 
of the inadequacies of education in his 
home country, and an Indonesian was tell- 
ing of the trials that his country is now 
going through, comparing it with our 
colonial struggle against the mother country 
in 1776. 

In another room a student teacher from 
the University of Minnesota was getting 
her feet wet for the first time before a group 
of appraising youngsters. In the teachers’ 
lunchroom a group of “homeroom moth- 
ers,” two for each homeroom in the build- 
ing, were discussing plans for a coming proj- 
ect brought down to the homeroom level, 
while in another conference room some six- 
teen or eighteen mothers representing as 
many localities within the district were mak- 
ing plans for their Camp Fire girls for the 
coming year. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


A large modern junior high school is 

a busier place than even some of its 

teachers may realize, unless they take 

the trouble to investigate and keep a 

record of the variety of activities that fo 

on oe period of time. Dr. Leipold, 
a 


princi of Nokomis Junior High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn., recently 
made such a study of activities in the 
school, and thinks you'll be interested 
in this report on just part of them. 
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But all projects are not so specialized in 
nature. In the faculty adviser’s room the 
student council is in session and in another 
room the student officers are considering 
their problems, as are the lunchroom off- 
cers, who are meeting with their adviser. In 
regular homeroom meetings the groups are 
considering as a problem just what happens 
when a schoolroom window is broken, or 
how that homeroom is to meet the quota set 
for it in the Community Chest drive. 

A hobby show is on display in a class- 
room while a Betsy Ross play, written by 
the students, is being acted out in another 
room. In one of the music rooms a glee club 
is practicing a sacred number for the com- 
ing Christmas program. Here is a model of 
an old-time blacksmith shop, there one of 
a country school, complete with apple on 
the teacher’s desk, and in another room is 
one of an Indian village. 

In an English class a group is writing its 
invitations to the parents to attend a com- 
ing Open House, while art classes are mak- 
ing transparencies to transform the win- 
dows into colored-glass wonders during the 
Christmas season. Here a group is listening 
intently to the voice of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt proclaim that “this day shall live in 
infamy.” In another room, where the pu- 
pils are studying the old West, the cowboy 
ballads of another day are being enjoyed. 

“But,” you protest, “are not these activi- 
ties the dessert of learning? Should not this 
group of Boy Scouts eagerly leaving to 
usher at a University of Minnesota football 
game be studying their grammar or their 


— 


geography? 


Yes, very probably you are right, but they 
do study grammar and geography. There is 
grammar being taught in the classrooms— 
even some modified diagramming being 
done at the blackboard; and there are maps 
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in abundance for learning place geography. 
Writing lessons are in progress; reading is 
being done, with a “remedial reading” 
teacher busy with her small group. An oral 
hygienist is examining the teeth of a long 
line of students. A speech teacher is meet- 
ing in her special room with her group. 

Four pupils are eagerly clustered about a 
“Monopoly” game, learning thus to count 
and to figure; a typing class is busy using 
the school’s 37 machines; a printing class 
is setting up “Shelter Area” signs, for post- 
ing in the building, as one phase of the 
civil defense program now well inaugurated; 
on the bulletin board is a notice of a Chris- 
tian Fellowship meeting that evening in 
the faculty sponsor’s room; a large placard 
announces a “canteen” for the coming Fri- 
day evening for all ninth graders, sponsored 
by a group of parents; carollers stroll 
through the halls singing songs of the sea- 
son, and classroom doors open that the sing- 
ers may be better heard; an assembly of all 
students has gathered to hear a visiting 
marimbist, with the council president in- 
troducing the visitor and later gracefully 
thanking her for coming to this school; to- 
morrow the principal of the Vocational 
High School is coming to tell interested 
boys and girls about his school and to show 
them slides related to the work being done 
there, our counselor having made the pre- 
liminary preparations; the lunchroom today 
is serving a special turkey dinner to the 
pupils. Yes, the school is a busy place, ap- 
pealing to the interest of many persons and 
personalities. 

No one person is in a hallowed niche; 
rather, all work together, teachers, pupils, 
clerks, administrators, parents, for the best 
welfare of the children of the school. To do 
this successfully, there must be a variety of 
activities going on at all times. 


The teacher is the most important classroom gadget so far as the youngsters are con 
cerned—the audio-visual aid that dwarfs all others.—Editorial in The Kansas Teacher. 











TAPE RECORDER: 


Winnetka classes use it for improving 
self-understanding, human relationships 


By 
LOUISE M. MOHR 


N OUR junior high school, the entering 
I ten- and eleven-year-olds are scheduled 
for a survey course. This one-hour-a-day 
course extends through a year and a half 
and insures introduction into the work of 
each of the school’s shops and laboratories. 

Included in the cycle is an experience 
called, for lack of a simpler term, “Com- 
munication.” Originally, during his six 
weeks in Communication, the student was 
merely expected to have repeated oppor- 
tunities to make himself more effective in 
communicating his ideas orally. He used 
microphones and the slide and opaque pro- 
jectors. He worked sometimes as an indi- 
vidual and sometimes as part of a group. 
One recording gave him some notion of 
how he sounded to the rest of the group. 
Few limitations were placed on the types of 
material prepared and presented. 

In a chance conversation, the school psy- 
chologist described to me his own growing 
use of a tape recorder. In the privacy of his 
office, disturbed children frequently used 
the recorder to give expression to feelings 
that were basic to their difficulties. Some 
found much-needed relief in reénacting, 
often in symbolic forms, experiences which 
troubled them. Many a child seemed to find 
relief, both during the recording process 
and during the playbacks. Some playbacks 
were called for more than once. Gradually 
the child learned to evaluate himself and 
his problems more effectively. 

The writer was led to wonder whether 
somewhat similar therapeutic effects might 
not be achieved for more children within 
class groups. As a result, in planning the 


work with each group in the Communica- 
tion survey, we tried to find areas of expres 
sion which might give to the students not 
merely drill in communicating ideas but, at 
the same time, a better understanding of 
themselves and a greater feeling of indi- 
vidual and social security. If one may judge 
from the increased zest shown in successive 
classes, the efforts have been in the right 
direction. More students have been finding 
legitimate means of expressing felt needs. 

Since initial mike-fright can be very real, 
every effort is made to reduce it to a mini 
mum. The timid child seems to gather the 
required courage more easily if he has com- 
pany at the microphone and a situation 
which requires him to pretend he is some- 
one else. Consequently, assignments to part 
reading in a simple script (developed by an 
earlier survey class) are ready when each 
new class arrives. 

Explanation and studying aloud in small 
groups are not permitted to occupy more 
than half of the first class period. By the end 
of it, at least half of the students have 
spoken into the microphone. The period 
bell is usually accompanied by cries of “But 
I haven’t had my turn!” Even the remedial 
readers, the children with serious speech 
defects, and the “wordless” in other classes 
enjoy the experience. This first round is 
neither criticized nor recorded. It is merely 
enjoyed. 

Shock upon hearing one’s recorded voice 
for the first time is very common. Listening 
to the sound of one’s own voice with ear 
laid to desk-top serves as preparation for a 
short discussion on how voice sounds are 
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produced and heard. The effects of the me- 
dia through which sounds travel are under- 
stood. Snatches of recordings made by a 
previous class are played. The speakers, al- 
ready known to those present, are so gen- 
erally recognized that the fidelity of the tape- 
recording is accepted. A demonstration of 
the erasing of a record seems to bring con- 
fidence to the child who is somewhat fear- 
ful of recording. 

Since our voices are likely to be at their 
best when we are talking freely about our- 
selves, the first speech prepared for record- 
ing is limited to something which the stu- 
dent himself has experienced. Fun-times, 
accidents, family experiences, pets—these 
and similar topics provide suitable material 
for the minute-long speeches. During the 
writing of these speeches, help in English 
is given if requested, but the papers are not 
corrected by the teacher. The writing seems 
to be done with greater confidence by the 
less able children if the teacher is looked 
upon as forthcoming audience, rather than 
critic, (Later on, most students carry the 
papers on their own initiative to their regu- 
lar English classes, to be worked over—if 
need be—to meet standards of well-written 
English.) 

When the writing of speeches has been 
completed, the use of the steering, or note, 
card is taught by demonstration. There is 
invariably a storm of protest as blank cards 
are passed out. That storm, of course, is 
actually only a wholesome expression of a 
common fear of failure, and calls for both 
firmness and reassurance on the teacher's 
part. There is a glow of success, however, as 
each speech is recorded, with only the 
speaker holding a card. As a rule, a student 
departs from his speech as written in the 
direction of naturalness and effectiveness of 
expression. Particularly benefited are those 
for whom composition writing is still very 
difficult. In subsequent writing, such chil- 
dren often seem to write with more con- 
fidence. 

Most students like to listen to the play- 
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back of the recordings of all class members, 
but it is not required that they do so. As 
each individual prepares to listen carefully 
to his own, it is merely suggested that he 
make a note of qualities which are condu- 
cive to the greatest audience comfort, such 
as smoothness and reasonable slowness in 
speaking. Such observation seems enough 
to ask of one who is listening to himself for 
the first time. Generally, reassurance on the 
part of the teacher is indicated, rather than 
criticism. 

A call for suggestions as to which of the 
speakers seemed particularly interesting 
usually leads to statements such as: “It’s 
how Chuck says things,” or “Sarah had some 
conversation in her speech, and she sounded 
like the other person, too.” 

Such remarks lead to a grasp of the fact 
that some speakers used a wider variety of 
tone, pitch, and pacing than others. An op- 
portunity to observe such variety in many 
voices is provided through the playing of 
an imaginary game of “catch” across the 
room, with impromptu remarks. The 
pitcher makes fun of the catcher. The 
catcher protests. A broken window brings 
out an irate neighbor. The natural changes 
in voice quality and pitch during the taunt- 
ing, fear, evasion, and scolding are noted 
by the listeners. 

Groups compress their playing space until 
within range of the microphone, so that the 
dialogue may then be recorded. A volun- 
teer is found to take all three parts by him- 
self. Then part of the dialogue is written 
on the blackboard, in script form. 

The writing of a short script by each 
pupil follows logically. He is asked to re- 
produce an argument, a quarrel, a differ- 
ence of opinion, or a “fuss” in which he 
himself has taken part. 

So strong is our pattern of writing only 
of socially acceptable feelings that imme- 
diate evidences of strong emotions, plus 
blocking of those emotions, are the rule: 
“Will any other teacher hear the record- 
ings?” “Are you going to tell our mothers 
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what we say?” “If I write what's true, you 
wouldn't like it.” These may come out as a 
general outburst, or as half-whispered ques- 
tions. Reassurance that the tape will be 
erased if the speaker requests it is usually 
all that is needed. 

The rare child who wishes very much to 
make the recording but fears lest even an- 
other classmate hear it, is given the further 
reassurance that he needs, Actually, by the 
time such a student has heard several others 
read their scripts, he usually realizes the 
commonness of his own experience. The 
“secret playback” then becomes less neces- 
sary to him. What has probably been an un- 
healthy degree of guilt feeling seems to be 
lessened, and the relationship with the 
other person involved is accepted more 
nearly for what it is worth. 

As in other Communication assignments 
these scripts usually find their way back to 
the English classes, where, incidentally, they 
may furnish excellent material for the com- 
position-with-conversation that is often as- 
signed. Conversion of a script into actual 
quotations seems an easy way of introducing 
quotations! 

During the playback of the first scripts, 
each student is merely asked to decide how 
well he caught the tone and cadence of the 
person with whom he was supposed to be 
arguing. Undoubtedly of much more value 
to him are the comments of his peers: 

“Gee, I have a sister just like that! I 
sometimes get so mad I could—” “Every- 
body's Mom is like that sometimes, I guess!” 
“Yeah, they sure can be brats at that age, 
but they are fun sometimes, too!” “That re- 
minds me of the time I met up with Bill. 
Is he a bully! I'd like to—” “What you 
ought to have done was to go right to him 
and explain what really did happen.” 

Finding that one’s peers have almost 
identical situations to meet strengthens the 
feeling of oneness with them. The student 
understands his classmates somewhat better. 
He is better understood by them. 

Other “exercises” which may help the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The tape recorder is a big asset for 
use with entering students in the surv 
course at Skokie Junior High School, 
Winnetka, Iil., says Miss Mohr. During 
the six-week section of the course de- 
voted to “Communication” the re- 
corder is being found effective in help- 
ing students to overcome shyness and 
to develop an awareness of the impor- 
tance of what they say and how they say 
it. Miss Mohr, a dramatic-arts teacher 
with experience in psychological test- 
ing and counseling, teaches this section 
of the course. 





child to increase his understanding of him- 
self and his classmates suggest themselves. 
Opportunities for impromptu playing at the 
microphone in small groups, formed spon- 
taneously or by drawing of lots, are soughit 
eagerly. The most fruitful plots are usually 
those suggested by students themselves: 

“Let's pretend it is Sunday afternoon. A 
father and a mother are in the front seat of 
the car. The kids are in the back. I'm the 
brattish one.” This suggestion was offered 
by a very sober, highly respected, “good” 
girl! 

“Somebody calls and invites you to go to 
a show and you have to ask your parents, 
and your dad is mad about something.” 

The impromptu skit also seems to fill a 
need for replaying unsatisfactory situations 
and finding fun in what may, originally, 
have been difficult to face. 

Longer “radio skits” by groups of three 
or four, whether impromptu or written, give 
reasons which are fully acceptable to the 
child for practicing close cooperation, both 
during the preparatory stages and around 
the recording microphone. Test recordings 
of sound effects, made before the actual 
“performance,” call into wholesome play 
imagination, ingenuity, and patience. Com- 
mercial sound effects or sound-making ma- 
chines are not normally made available to 
the class. 
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At least one illustrated talk is purposely 
centered around the make-believe of the 
writer, and is very revealing of him, psycho- 
logically. Having been thus given an oppor- 
tunity to express freely what is his alone, 
the child is usually very ready to illustrate 
another talk based on real facts—real from 
the narrower academic viewpoint! 

The desire to be recorded and to enjoy 
one’s own playback continues to be high. 
More opportunities are asked for by the stu- 
dents than the six-week time limitation 
actually permits. 

The habit of self-evaluation carries over. 
Three very self-conscious adolescent boys, 
listening to a trial recording of their joint 
“report on a prominent figure of the Revo- 
lutionary Period,” came out with: “John 
Paul Jones? Heck! That sounds just like a 
bunch of kids who don’t know much! We've 
got to find out more about him.” 

Another group, containing several mem- 
bers noted for producing more heat than 
light in discussions of all-school problems, 
asked for a recording of a round-table dis- 
cussion. Perhaps. the knowledge that the 
speaker might be asked to evaluate what 
the playback proved he had said made that 
discussion more pertinent. 
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Twelve-year olds who bogged down in 
the writing of a script for a Thanksgiving 
program pretended they were Pilgrims ex- 
periencing the hardships of Plymouth, A 
typescript of the resulting tape record pro- 
vided them with excellent dialogue from 
which to cull the lines which seemed best. 

A group of thirteen-year olds, under- 
taking to develop a What-Thanksgiving- 
Means-to-Me type of program, found they 
could share deep-felt thanks with one an- 
other sitting around a table, after paper- 
and-pencil methods had drawn only plati- 
tudes. The microphone in the center of the 
table seemed actually to enable the students 
to focus their thoughts and to think clearly, 
courageously, and honestly. 

The playback, listened to gravely, brought 
such comments as: “Did I really say that? 
Play it again, please! It’s what I mean, but 
I don’t remember saying it. Sure, use it! 
That's the way I feel, but I never realized 
how I felt before.” 

The young adolescent can well afford to 
listen to himself and his peers at their best, 
that best which he so often finds it impos- 
sible to put into writing. In a sense, each 
such recording may well help him to under- 
stand himself and his peers the more clearly. 


A Subject for Debate 


By CELIA E. KLOTZ 


Come listen all you high school folks 
Co a classmate’s sorry tale 
Of a certain Latin teacher 
Mean enough to say I fail. 


I helped to wrap the goal posts 
With the colors of the school, 
And got permission to miss class 
To help clean out the pool. 


I drove for the debate team 
When they went on trips last fall, 


Ran errands for the principal, 
Helped decorate the hall. 


I peddled posters for the games, 
Sold tickets all day through, 
And served on the committees 
With distasteful things to do. 


Of thirty classes this six weeks 

I just missed twenty-one, 

But that darned teacher failed me. 
And after all I've done! 





Findings in Ithaca’s Continuous 


SURVEY of DROPOUTS 


By WILLIAM L. GRAGG 


INCE 1940 the holding power of the pub- 

lic school in this nation, in terms of 

the proportion of graduates to the total 

population of school-age youth, has shown 

very little improvement. A host of questions 

is raised by this levelling off of the trend 

toward holding in school more youth in the 
16-, 17-, and 18-year-old bracket. 

This article does not propose to discuss 
all the factors involved. It does attempt to 
offer means for examining the dropout 
situation at the local school level, so that 
school authorities can better understand 
their own circumstances and get facts with 
which to deal wisely with early school 
leavers. It is scarcely necessary to remind 
educators of the importance of the problem 
at a time when we are still producing only 
about fifty high-school graduates out of each 
one hundred boys and girls who enter 
school. 

The life-adjustment programs throughout 
the states take as one of their chief matters 
of concern the mortality of pupils in the 
upper grades of the public school. In New 
York State the problem has been attacked 
by the State Education Department through 
its High School Readjustment Program. 
Local school districts have been encouraged 
to undertake studies dealing with various 
general problems in secondary education, 
including high-school holding power. 


Dropout Committee 


In Ithaca one committee, appointed by 
the superintendent of schools as part of a 
broad in-service program dealing with sec- 
ondary education, met to plan, execute, and 
present a project on school dropouts to find 


means to improve the situation locally. In- 
asmuch as guidance workers were com 
mitted simultaneously to another project, 
personnel for the committee were drawn 
from attendance workers and nurse-teach- 
ers, under the leadership of the assistant 
superintendent. The experience of the com- 
mittee indicated that even though it is de- 
sirable to deal with the dropout problem 
through guidance personnel, the contribu- 
tions of other staff members are significant 
and add materially to the understanding of 
the problem. 

The committee, in its plan of action, 
called for the recording of all instances 
wherein a pupil withdrew from the schools 
during the school year. Both school history 
and follow-up data were then gathered by 
members assigned to various segments of 
the project. A special follow-up study of all 
youth who left grades 7, 8, and 9 during a 
five-year period was undertaken by a nurse- 
teacher during her summer health follow- 
up visits. This item proved to be singularly 
valuable, for former pupils interviewed 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The Ithaca, N. Y., Public Schools 
have been carrying on a continuous 
study of dropouts, as the basis of a pro- 
gram for improving the schools’ holding 
power. Interestingly enough, when the 
plan was begun the guidance workers 
were otherwise occupied. So other 
school personnel have been carrying on 
the survey—effectively, says Mr. Gragg, 
who offers some conclusions that have 
been drawn from the study. He is super- 
intendent of schools in Ithaca, N. Y. 
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were thoroughly cooperative and helpful. 
It is evident that the nurse-teacher, in her 
role of showing concern for the health of 
youth upon whom she called, gained entree 
under more favorable circumstances than 
are often accorded administrators, attend- 
ance workers, or counselors. 


Conclusions on Dropouts 


The findings of the dropout committee 
substantially corroborated the results of 
most dropout studies. Attention was given 
not merely to why youth leave school but, 
equally important, to means of dealing 
with the problem. The most vital outgrowth 
of the project during the first year was the 
discovery that the early school history of 
the child is usually related to the later, or 
immediate, factors in withdrawal from 
school. The committee believes that difh- 
culties encountered by pupils in kinder- 
garten and grade one foretell later troubles, 
and believes that if adjustments could be 
made in these earliest years, some of the 
developments which lead to withdrawal 
might be forestalled. 

Classroom teachers and other pupil per- 
sonnel workers can check pupils for signs 
of difficulty in the early years. The most 
common factors to be examined are (1) 
mental ability, (2) interest in doing school 
work, (3) aptitudes and learning skills, (4) 
social adjustment, (5) emotional status, (6) 
physical condition. 

The committee's second major conclu- 
sion is that some pupils leave school because 
those who might have discouraged with- 
drawal did not have a sufficient understand- 
ing of the situation, even though the facts 
were available. This is most sharply re- 
vealed in a number of cases which were 
treated by a number of school people as 
well as by several other community agencies. 
Lack of coordination of effort on the part of 
persons and agencies and lack of effective 
communication among them were largely 
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responsible for the lack of understanding 
by the school staff member who might have 
helped the potential dropout to solve his 
problem by staying in school. 

By way of illustration, a thirteen-year-old 
girl came to the attention of pupil-person- 
nel workers. By the time a satisfactory ad- 
justment to a minor school problem had 
been made, it was discovered that sixteen 
other agencies or persons were dealing with 
the same girl, many of them independently 
and ignorant of the dealings of the girl with 
other agencies. 

Other conclusions are worth quoting: 

“One of our greatest weaknesses is our 
lack of understanding of children; we fail 
to learn many of the attitudes and values 
of the potential dropout. Many of the fifty 
boys and girls who left at the junior-high- 
school level between 1945 and 1950 would 
have stayed in school if some member of 
the staff had gained a fuller understanding 
of the situation and made appropriate ad- 
justments. It is probably not desirable or 
feasible to hold all pupils through gradua- 
tion, On the other hand, it is both desirable 
and possible to hold a greater portion of 
our youth in school for a longer period than 
now obtains. 

“Youth who left school revealed a pattern 
of values and attitudes which differed from 
values of the school, the family, or the com- 
munity. The desire for approval and success 
is common to all children. If the child's 
values and the school’s values are con 
sonant, retention in school is more likely.” 

On completion of a year’s study the com 
mittee reported its findings to the super- 
intendent, who thereupon published the 
committee report for the information and 
use of the entire staff. The committee dis- 


covered it could not only carry on the proj- 
ect and regular duties simultaneously, but 
also gain greater insight into many of the 
problems with which staff members deal 
from day to day. 





AND GLADLY TEACH? 


An incisive survey of the problem 
By HELEN HILLER 


HO SHALL teach—and like it? Who shall 
Wess live happily teaching? 

I wonder whether this question is ever 
considered seriously enough (if at all) in 
our teacher-training institutions. The ques- 
tion of the children’s happiness is often 
talked about (though more honored in the 
breach than the observance), but no one 
gives a thought to the teacher's happiness. 
And yet it ought to be axiomatic that no 
one go into teaching unless temperament- 
ally suited for the life of a teacher. Unless 
one is—and how many are?—the teacher will 
be even more miserable than the pupils. 

When I was a youngster it was tacitly as- 
sumed that the “bright girls” would become 
teachers. Particularly among poor immi- 
grant families was this true. Becoming a 
teacher was the first step up the socio-eco- 
nomic ladder. And so we—the “smart” ones, 
the bright ones, the studious ones, the bril- 
liant ones—became teachers. But what a mis- 
take for so many! Brilliant teachers, yes, 
many of them. But happy teachers, no, too 
often. Yet it is not their pupils who suffer 
so much as they themselves. And from this 
angle the discussion never takes off. It is 
always the sufferings inflicted by the teacher 
on the pupils, never the sufferings of the 
teacher inflicted by the pupils, by teaching, 
by the school system. 

In the first place we must note that there 
seem to be very few people, young or old, 
so constituted that they can take a lifetime 
—or years—spent with children. Exactly 
what type of pleasing personality can sur- 
vive such a life is hard to say. Many un- 
pleasant personalities manage very well. But 
the fact is that most people cannot do so; 
and if you do not believe me, just look 


about you in any school (at least in New 
York City), among any group of teachers 
who have taught fifteen or twenty years. 
They are cynical, or callous, or frustrated, 
or harrassed, or indifferent, or just plain 
miserable—anything but content. 

When they thought of teaching, in the 
days when they were training for their pro- 
fession, they thought of the teaching part 
of their job (a mere fraction of what it actu- 
ally is). They heard about discipline, of 
course, and even took courses in classroom 
management, psychology, etc.—but nobody 
BUT NOBODY can ever know from the outside 
what it is to keep a class in good order, 
hour after hour, day in day out, week afte: 
week, month after month. To the student 
teacher observing or the parent visiting, 
discipline seems so easy and effortless. Do 
you remember the shock the first time a 
class was yours to control? 

They also heard about clerical work 
(many of them hating clerical work), but 
they never realized how much of it, how 
many hours at it, its routine nature. The 
art teacher dreamed of drawing but not of 
the distribution and collection of materials 
—the clatter of rulers, the spatter of paints, 
the spilling of ink. The music teacher loved 
music but did she also love to handle large 
groups, assemblies of five hundred students? 
The English teacher was ready to inspire 
the next generation of readers and writers; 
she never anticipated a future of reams of 
themes with run-ons and fragments. 

They all knew they were going to teach 
children, and they liked children, but was 
it conceivable that children could have so 
many bewildering problems? They expected 
to become teachers—but not policemen, so- 
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cial workers, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
clerks, salesmen, fund-raisers, what not— 
jacks of all trades, masters of none. 

Therefore let me tell you who shall not 
teach and thus live a happier life. Nobody 
asked me, but if anybody did I would say: 
Don’T TEACH: 

If you are creative, imaginative, original; 
teaching has no need for you. It will throt- 
tle you, bottle you, dam you up. 

If you have a first-class mind, keen, bril- 
liant, intellectual; teaching will make no 
use of it. The limitations of the average 
mind will madden you. And your superiors 
will be your inferiors. 

If you are impatient, irritable, short- 
tempered; temhing will consume you. « Il 
your energies will be spent yelling your hea ¢ 
off and tearing your innards out. 

If you are weak, hesitant, ineffectual; 
teaching will be hell for you. You will 
not have a moment's peace in the classroom 
because the pupils will run away with you. 

If you are independent, courageous, mili- 
tant; teaching will be one continuous battle 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mrs. Hiller offers a rather startling 
analysis of the — of “job satis- 
faction” for teachers. First, she describes 
a great many types of persons, and ex- 
plains why they will come to grief in 
the profession. Second, she takes up a 
—er—widely distributed type of person 
who gets along only too well in the 
classroom—but should be barred from 
it. Third, she describes one kind of per- 
son who is suited for teaching—a person 
who must have a cluster of a certain 
dozen or more of specific traits. Such 
persons must be comparatively rare. But 
Mrs. Hiller’s list of those who will come 
to grief in teaching represents more or 
less “pure types.” Pure, unmixed types 
also are rare—and therein must lie salva- 
tion for the majority of teachers, a sur- 
prising number of whom manage to sur- 
vive to retirement. Mrs. Hiller teaches 
in Macomb’s Junior High School, The 
Bronx, N. Y. 
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for you. The school system will have you if 
you cry, crawl, or cringe—but not if you 
stand up and fight. 

If you are disorganized, careless, scatter- 
brained; teaching will overwhelm you. 
There are a million and one details piling 
up, accumulating—you will always be in a 
dither. 

If you are volatile, effervescent, vivacious; 
teaching will bore you. You will be enter 
taining, but you will not be entertained. 

If you are tense, high-strung, too finely 
wrought; teaching will drive you crazy. 

There is one type I am reserving for spe- 
cial mention. Persons of this type take teach- 
ing very well, but teaching must not take 
them. They are the rigid, authoritarian, un- 
yielding martinets; the icy, bloodless, heart- 
less efficiency experts; unbenevolent despots 
and petty tyrants who get along at the ex- 
pense of the children—the hateful, destruc- 
tive type that I designate as anti-human 
beings. Principals dote on them and regard 
them as indispensable, but everyone else— 
children, parents, and teachers who are 
human beings—must place them in the first 
rank of dispensability. Not only can we do 
without them, we must never permit them 
to become teachers. Let those who already 
afflict the school system die out or retire; 
the schools will be a healthier place without 
them. 

The question remains, then, who shall 
teach? I would say someone who is intelli- 
gent without being too intelligent; some- 
one who is orderly, methodical, careful; 
someone who is calm, quiet, self-possessed; 
someone who is kind and sympathetic but 
also firm and consistent; someone with a 
sense of humor that does not go haywire; 
someone who can take orders and follow 
directives and also give orders that will be 
followed; someone who can patiently un- 
ravel complexities and reduce them to sim- 
plicities. Perhaps such a teacher will not 
set the world afire, but—he will be a good 
teacher, good for himself and good for his 
pupils. He will be able to teach and like it! 
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Weight © measure aren’t criteria 


By J. R. SHANNON 


sumed the superintendency at Danville, 

he inherited a quantity of application 
blanks which he disliked, but he chose to 
use them rather than waste the corpora- 
tion's investment in a perfectly good print- 
ing job. This error elicited his smiles in 
later years when he reminisced over the 
blunders of his youth, and caused him to 
compare himself with his deceased mother- 
in-law. Father-in-law had been sick but got 
well before his medicine was all used up; 
therefore, his mother-in-law took the medi- 
cine to save it—and she did not get well. 

The application blanks prepared by Mr. 
Sherman's predecessor asked first for a pro- 
spective teacher’s name. Then came height; 
then weight. And herein lay a tragedy. 

High-school teachers were as scarce in 
those days as elementary-school teachers are 
today. Mr. Shell, a capable science teacher, 
resigned unexpectedly at a very inoppor- 
tune time from Mr. Sherman's point of 
view, and a replacement for Mr. Shell was 
not easy to find. Mr. Sherman telephoned 
college placement bureaus one after an- 
other and finally resorted to commercial 
teachers’ agencies, but he was able to find 
only one applicant who satisfied all of the 
requirements. This young man, George 
Haggy by name, was nominated at the next 
meeting of the school board. 

According to his usual custom, Mr. Sher- 
man placed Mr. Haggy’s name before the 
board for consideration and answered what- 
ever questions any board member asked 
about the applicant. Then Mr. Carey did 
the unexpected. Never before or afterwards 
did a board member do such a thing, but on 


ie SHERMAN was Scotch. When he as- 


this occasion—the only one in all of Mr. 
Sherman's tenure at Danville when a board 
member should not have done so—Mr. 
Carey asked to see Mr. Haggy’s application 
blank. 

“Name: George Haggy 

“Height: Five feet and four inches” 

That is as far as Mr. Carey cared to read. 
“The man is too little, Mr. Sherman. He 
won't do.” And that was that. A second- 
rate man got the job, and Mr. Haggy was 
never heard of thereafter. Mr. Sherman was 
too politic to ask Mr. Carey when it had be- 
come possible to measure teaching merit by 
the inch. 

On another occasion, the name of a Miss 
Miller came before the board, and Mr. 
Carey sounded off in similar vein: “She 
won't do; she is too fat.” Mr. Sherman did 
not care in this instance, since he had not 
intended nominating Miss Miller anyway, 
but he was tempted to ask Mr. Carey when 
it had become possible to measure teaching 
merit inversely by the pound. 

Just two examples of teachers, one ex 
ample of a school-board member, and the 
time over a quarter of a century ago? Yes— 
but still representative. When the writer 
made an analysis of 101 recommendation 
blanks used by thirty university placement 
bureaus, thirty-eight commercial teachers’ 
agencies, seven state departments of educa- 
tion, and a random sampling of public- 
school systems, he found “physical defects 
or deformities likely to interfere with suc- 
cess” to be the commonest single rubric 
included. This despite the fact that out of 
100 best high-school teachers the writer 
could gather data about, two were hunch- 
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backs and one had a hand cut off; that the 
most inspiring teacher who influenced his 
own life to the greatest degree had a stiff 
leg; and that Charles W. Eliot had a large, 
disfiguring nevus flammeus on his face and 
neck. 

Alert school-board members have recog- 
nized for many years that knowledge of sub- 
ject matter and competence in teaching 
methods are not enough—that personal and 
social traits are significant in making or 
breaking a teacher. In addition to what a 
teacher knows and what a teacher does, 
school-board members want to know what a 
teacher is. 

But many board members do not know 
which personal and social traits are signifi- 
cant and which ones are insignificant in ex- 
pert teachers. They naively lump all traits 
under the heading of personality, and then 
stipulate personality as one of the main 
qualifications to look for.in hiring teachers. 

So-called professionally prepared school 
administrators also have erred by being am- 
biguous in this regard. Their error is illus- 
trated by a number of educators’ published 
specifications of attributes desired, which 
run something as follows: personal appear- 
ance, intelligence, health, character, per- 
sonality. They seem to regard personality as 
co-ordinate with other attributes, such as 
health and intelligence, on a rating scale. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Dr. Shannon says that the hiring of 
new teachers has been reduced to some- 
thing of a science in the past 25 years— 
but that you'd hardly know it from ex- 
amining some of the teacher recom- 
mendation blanks in use today. Re- 
cently he made a study of 101 such forms 
used by university placement bureaus, 
teachers’ agencies, state departments of 
education, and _ school systems. He 
points out changes which he says most 
of them need. The author is associate 
professor of education at Sacramento 
State College, Sacramento, Cal. 
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But personality as defined by discriminating 
thinkers is the major heading under which 
the other attributes of health, intelligence, 
etc., are subheadings. Personality is the com- 
posite of all of one’s attributes; it should 
not be used as a word (like culture) for con- 
cealing one’s ignorance. 

When a discriminating school-board 
member starts looking for specific traits, in- 
stead of looking upon personality as a unit 
characteristic, he must know which traits 
are significant. Personal appearance, for ex- 
ample, ranked high in the writer's analysis 
of recommendation blanks, but it ranked 
seventy-third among seventy-three personal 
and social traits found present in 100 best 
teachers and absent in 100 worst ones. Sci- 
entifically determined qualities to look for 
must supplant empirically formulated lists 
and guesswork as criteria in evaluating pro- 
spective teachers. 

Here, fortunately, educational research 
has much to offer for the guidance of school- 
board members. The writer's survey 
(limited to high-school teachers) showed the 
primary traits requisite for high-grade teach- 
ing to be: sympathy, common sense, self- 
control, enthusiasm, stimulative power, and 
earnestness. The Commenwealth Teacher- 
Training Study, finished a year later but 
concerned with elementary teachers and 
secondary ones separately, agreed gratify- 
ingly well with the writer's findings. More 
recent analyses have confirmed still further 
the conclusion that Mr. Haggy’s height and 
Miss Miller’s weight are inconsequential as 
criteria for evaluating applicants for teach 
ing positions. Pretty is as pretty does. 

If two or more archers aim at the same 
target and their arrows all strike close to- 
gether, that area of convergence is unlikely 
to be at some eccentric point; the law of 
averages suggests that it would be the bull’s- 
eye. In like manner, with different research 
workers seeking the solution to the same 
problem and all, working independently, 
getting approximately the same answer, the 
truth probably has been discovered as to 
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which personal and social traits of teachers 
are requisite for success and which ones are 
secondary. 

There still are—and maybe always will be 
—some imponderables in hiring teachers. 
Hiring a new teacher is a gamble to some 
extent. But more and more it is being re- 
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duced to a science, and many personnel ex- 
perts are available who are abreast with de- 
velopments in that science. Research find- 
ings can supplant empiricism and whim in 
evaluating teaching applicants. There are 
more valid measures than inches or pounds 
for finding out how big is Mr. Haggy. 


oy 
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Jrichs off 


By TED 


IMPROVING TESTS—Students dislike 
taking tests as much as we teachers dislike 
correcting them. But one way to make the 
task pleasanter for all concerned and to im- 
prove class morale generally, is to write en- 
couraging, short comments wherever justi- 
fied—e.g., “Fine!” “You did a good job on 
this question!” “You are really improv- 
ing!"—Carlos de Zafra, Jr., John Marshall 
High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


STUDENT RATINGS—Pupils should be 
encouraged to plan, with the teacher, what 
aspects their achievement and work habit 
ratings should include, and then be allowed 
to rate themselves periodically. If possible, 
the teacher should confer with each pupil 
concerning his rating, during a homeroom 
or work period. (Turnabout is fair play; let 
them rate you, after a discussion of what 
they consider desirable teacher qualities, 
without identifying their papers. Most 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
bu‘‘ons to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
CLearInG House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


pupils are quite discerning, and fair.)—Carl 
K. Bomberger, Junior High School, Sum- 
mit, N.J. 


NOODLE POSTERS—For a striking 
poster that will really attract attention 
have your students use alphabet noodles in- 
stead of the usual lettering ink. Large block 
letters can be made from the regular stick 


noodles broken to proper lengths. They 
glue on poster board readily with quick- 
drying airplane cement. Special color efforts 
can be secured by dipping noodles in poster 
paint and allowing them to dry before 
pasting on.—Harold Rolseth, High School, 
Pewaukee, Wis. 


FAMILY FOLKLORE—To encourage 
students to write about material with which 
they are probably more familiar than the 
next person, I ask each to write a theme 
about the most interesting piece of family 
folklore (tale, anecdote, joke) he can find 
among his connections. Labeling it folklore 
frees the student from the hesitancy about 
telling some very stimulating tidbits that 
might not stand up in court. They are 
asked to write it the first time with the 
actual names to give it verisimilitude and 
to make for ease in telling. Then they can 
substitute fictitious place and person names, 
if they wish.—Elizabeth Pilant, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
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How Student Councils Develop It 


By 
WALTER E. HESS 


HAT MORE important quality could be 

selected for deliberation by school peo- 
ple than personality? No one is without it. 
Differences among people are almost en- 
tirely a matter of personality. Much more 
importance is placed on personality than on 
aptitude and proficiency. All other attri- 
butes are important; and the more good 
attributes one has, the greater his potential 
for success. But without personality, with- 
out the ability of getting along with people, 
without the ability to get people to heed 
your advice and to cooperate with you, you 
can look for only a small degree of success 
—perhaps none. Personality has been de- 
fined as the combination of traits, habits, 
values, and tendencies that makes an indi- 
vidual uniquely himself. 

Basically the school’s mission is to develop 
a well-integrated personality, whether he be 
a leader or a follower. Potentially everyone 
is a leader—in fact, everyone leads someone. 
The student council provides one of the 
best avenues through which personality can 
be developed. Through the student coun- 
cil, we develop leadership—and personality 
is the essence of leadership success. A per- 
son may have the aptitude and ability to 
do a job, but if he does not succeed it is 
usually due to the relative absence of cer- 
tain critical ingredients in his personality: 
enough drive, social adaptiveness, emotional 
balance, and the moral fortitude to exer- 
cise inter-personal control. 

The work of the student council can 
readily become a course in the psychology 
of personality adjustment. In the conduct 
of the work of the student council, the 
pupil should be impressed with the fact that 
through his participation he should culti- 


Big educational aim 
served by the council 


vate habits of dependability, punctuality, 
cheerfulness, helpfulness, friendliness, good 
grooming, good conversation, good sports- 
manship, consideration for the rights of 
others, being prepared for what he has to 
do, giving honest compliments, et cetera. 

A sound school system is sound only to 
the degree to which it helps young people 
toward a vigorous and constructive life. 
This school should be one which not only 
emotionally and intellectually roots a per- 
son in the common experiences of his peo- 
ple and humanity, but also one which 
heightens and makes him proud of his in- 
dividuality. It must develop his personality 
to the fullest. For only the person who, to- 
gether with a deep loyalty to his society, 
feels an equally deep loyalty to himself, 
can truly have love within and at the same 
time for his fellow-men. 

In the development of personality, youth 
is the period during which the person strives 
to establish a sense of identity, to discover 
who he is and what his place in society will 
be. Providing activities within the school 
for participation gives the pupil an oppor- 
tunity to try out various roles, to find out 
what he really wants, and to accept re- 
sponsibility for his decisions. A democratic 
society, which depends on its constituents 
being capable and willing to make their 
own decisions, must provide experiences for 
the individual to learn such a way of life. 
The White House Conference last spring 
stressed strongly the need for the school to 
provide opportunities for its pupils to par- 
ticipate in life-like activities. Those par- 
ticipating in the conference held this to be 
tremendously significant. 

Certainly the student council has much to 
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offer for the satisfaction of this need. If 
the program of the council is rich in this 
provision, then those experiences pupils 
have while serving on the council will be 
of value to them. These activities must be 
real—not make believe—if they are to affect 
personality positively. 

If activities are only a sham—a something 
to keep the pupil busy—then surely you 
will agree that they will not sublimate his 
personality. If the council is not operated in 
a democratic manner—as a cooperative ven- 
ture among pupil, faculty, and administra- 
tion—pupils will sense this and, as a result, 
the development of personality which 
should rightly be expected as an outgrowth 
will be thwarted. 

Therefore, the wise sponsor and the effi- 
cient school administrator will be ever 
anxious that what the council does will 
have, as an outcome, the improvement of 
the personality of its members. And, like- 
wise, what the council does should similarly 
have its effect upon the student body as a 
whole. 

Whether or not the student council func- 
tions effectively in this area depends to a 
great degree upon the ability of its sponsor. 
He, too, must have personality and must 
be constantly improving it. Show me a 
teacher around whom pupils flock, and I 
will show you a person who is at least a po- 
tential leader, if not already one. A sponsor 
as a leader affects boys and girls through 
the power of his personal example in words, 
deeds, vocabulary, diction, manners, poise, 
justice, tolerance, honesty, friendliness, af- 
fection and consideration of others—yes, and 
a whole host of other related qualities. 
Skills and education in terms of courses 
taken are not everything. In fact they are 
only additional assets to his personality. So 
it is with the boys and girls on the student 
council. Edison “couldn’t get figures’; 
Eisenhower was 66th in his class. 

Therefore, let us consider what qualities 
in a student-council sponsor will make him 
a leader of the council and in return de- 
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velop the personality not only of the per- 
sons on the council but also in the student 
body. The following list is by no means 
exclusive. The good sponsor: 


Creates opportunities for youth. 

Helps the pupil with his problems, both 
council and personal. 

Gives credit where credit is due. 

Knows when to give it and when to with- 
hold it. 

Subverts hazards by preparing against 
them. 

Is sympathetic. 

Is never too busy to work with council 
members. 

Never uses fear as a promoter of pupil 
action. 

Never becomes angry with a pupil. 

Studies each individual to know his 
strengths, weaknesses, and needs; he knows 
the backgrounds of each. 

Looks for the good qualities in the pupil. 

Becomes a substitute parent, counselor, 
and confidant. 

Trains pupils to select their leaders by 
sound criteria. 

Has influence with people. 

Goes into action, makes decisions, and 
does not procrastinate. 

Has an ear for undercurrents, but must 
have wisdom in determining whether any- 
thing should be done, and if so, what. 

Doesn't take things for granted; he stud- 
ies, investigates, and faces facts. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The student council can be a big 
factor in developing the personalities of 
students, says Mr. Hess. And since he 
believes that the ability of the council 
sponsor is of great importance in this 
respect, he explains in detail just what 
a good sponsor should be capable of 
doing. Mr. Hess is managing editor of 
publications of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Rises above vested interests. 

Promotes the whole field in which he is 
interested and working. 

Anticipates and prepares. 

Affects the thinking of the students on 
his council. 

Is ready to defend his plans, methods, and 
goals. 

Pioneers. 

Knows human nature; he deals differently 
with boys and girls. 

Remains purposely ignorant of instances 
sometimes. 


The CLEARING HousE 


Continuously evaluates his leadership. 

Knows and respects the customs and 
mores of the community. 

Finds what the pupil can do best, assigns 
him to these things, and keeps him succeed- 
ing. In so doing, the pupil will become ab- 
sorbed in his achievements and an integra- 
tion of his mental, emotional, and physical 
life will result. Keep in mind that with the 
exception of the understanding parent, no 
one is better able to supply these patent, 
integrative forces than the sympathetic and 
understanding sponsor. 


Recently They Said: 


Who Wastes Time? 


When I sit in a back seat with hands clenched to 
keep my resolve never to teach unless I am asked to, 
or I ask to, or I decide that it is necessary, it 
seems to me that the students either waste time or 
go too fast. Their tempo is not my tempo. 

One day I said to a student: “It seems to me that 
you take so much time to do what I could do 
quickly. Do you ever think that teachers waste 
time?” 

The answer was: “Yes, we are bored.” 

And so I try to think what to do by feeling how 
it is to sit in a back seat. I had never thought that 
I was wasting time when I talked, but I should 
have known that that was the worst way to waste 
the time of the students.—-HELEN RAND MILLER in 
The English Journal. 


You Can Get Radio Time 


Many a lament has been heard during the past 
twenty years for the misuse, or the lack of use, of 
radio and television in education. Everyone, from 
the broadcasters to the students, through the local 
clergymen, has recognized the unique, interesting, 
and efficient means of educating these media offer, 
and yet the schools themselves have frequently 
neglected the excellent opportunity to use radio 
time. 

Local radio station managers often ask the school 
to arrange some kind of program, either on a 
monthly or weekly basis, or for some single, special 
occasion. It is safe to say that no radio broadcaster 
would refuse time to a school group which ap- 
proached him with a reasonable plan for the use 
of radio time.—Norma J. RENO in School Activities. 


Quote from the Past 


“School administrators must realize that history 
must be taught by some one other than the athletic 
director."—Comment during a discussion on the 
proposals of the Committee on History and Educa- 
tion for Citizenship (Historical Outlook, Feb. 1920) , 
reprinted in The Social Studies (formerly Histori- 
cal Outlook), October 1951. 


Whose Morals? 


. the schools of the United States, as those of 
other countries, have neglected most seriously the 
necessary examination of the social pattern, real 
and ideal, for which character and personality need 
to be developed. In a welter of superstition and 
priestcraft, talking vaguely but heatedly about teach 
ing morals, and coming out with such puerilities 
as attempts to inculcate a reverence for God through 
catechisms, a veneration for country through flag 
salutes, and love for fellow man through competi 
tive drills, the formal educational system has stag- 
gered and blundered along this road almost as 
much as have the home, the church, and the com- 
munity. 

The main difficulty to overcome here, as cise 
where, is to establish the ownership of this funda- 
mental by the learner. It is the student's moral 
standard that is to be developed for his society and 
not that of a church for a society of the Middle 
Ages. It is the student's honesty, truthfulness, gen- 
erosity, and honor which are to be taught and 
learned in the siudent's actions, and not those of 
his parents or the members of the union or the 
civic dub.—Harotp BenjAMIN in The Phi Delta 


Kappan. 





HOMEWORK 


Selected programs for 
science, social studies 


for Tonight—Watch TV 


By 
HAROLD HAINFELD 


H™ you considered assigning television 
programs to your students to watch 
as part of their homework? It can be an 
interesting and profitable experience for 
you and your pupils. While the number of 
suitable TV programs is limited, there are 
nevertheless some excellent ones that can 
be used this way. 

Hearings before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission last year pointed out that 
approximately five per cent of the pro- 
grams now offered by commercial stations 
are suitable and can profitably be related 
to classroom instruction. The FCC then 
allotted ten per cent of the channels in the 
newer Ultra-High Frequency band for edu- 
cational purposes. It takes time, money, and 
personnel to build stations and put pro- 
grams on the TV screen. Teachers need not 
wait until these educational stations are in 
operation before making good instructional 
use of television. Why not use some of the 
programs now available to supplement your 
classroom instruction? 

There are some problems, to be sure, but 
most of them can be solved by the resource- 
ful teacher. One of these is to be certain 
that all students see an assigned program. 
Since students very often do their home- 
work together and visit one another's home 
to watch television, it should not be too dif- 
ficult for a teacher to help all members of 
the class to arrange to see a certain telecast. 
The teacher should also arrange to see the 
program. 

Another problem is getting advance in- 
formation about TV program content. 
Newspapers and listings in television week- 


lies are of little help. The best source of in- 
formation is the programming or publicity 
department of the local station. TV stations 
are interested in having as large a viewing 
audience as possible. A letter or phone call 
to the station usually will bring advance 
releases on program content to you regu- 
larly. Program schedules are usually pre- 
pared from two to four weeks in advance. 
Once the program is set, information about 
it is available and teachers can make plans 
for using it. Listenables and Lookables, 
published twice a month by the National 
Council of Teachers of English and the As- 
sociation for Education by Radio-Televi- 
sion, is also an excellent source of informa- 
tion on program content of radio and TV 
offerings. 

As with other audio-visual materials of 
instruction, if television programs are to 
be used by a teacher they should fit the 
needs of the curriculum. Here the curricu- 
lum development specialist or the audio- 
visual coordinator has the responsibility 
of making recommendations and suggest- 
tions about TV programs. He should, of 
course, be thoroughly familiar with the 
curriculum or courses of study of his school 
system, and he should be familiar with suit- 
able television programs. Publicity depart- 
ments prefer to send one release to one 
person in a school system and have him pass 
on the information. 

There are probably some doubters among 
our ranks as to the availability of good TV 
programs that can aid instruction. Let's 
consider some of the telecasts that I have 
used as part of science and social-studies 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


You needn't wait until those special 
educational television stations become 
a reality in your territory before you 
assign TV programs as homework, says 
Mr. Hainfeld. A certain small per cent 
of the commercial programs is suitable 
for educational use now, and he men- 
tions more than a dozen which he has 
been assigning either to his social- 
studies or-sctence students. The author 
teaches those two subjects in Roosevelt 
School, Union City, N. J. 





classes, as well as some of the other possi- 
bilities. These are telecasts that can be seen 
in the New York City area, but many are 
carried by co-axial cable to other cities 
along the eastern coast and to the midwest- 
ern part of the United States. 

Science teachers—and students from inter- 
mediate grades through college—will have 
little trouble finding good TV teaching ma- 
terial. The “Johns Hopkins Science Review” 
(Dumont network, Monday evenings) has 
presented excellent material for chemistry, 
physics, biology, and health classes. Dr. 
Roy K. Marshall's well-known “The Nature 
of Things” on the NBC network on Satur- 
day afternoons has been especially helpful 
on the junior-high and _ general-science 
levels. During the past year his program has 
covered topics on astronomy, heat, light, 
sound, air, and air pressure. In December 
this program received the Television 
Guide’s award as the outstanding educa- 
tional program on video. The program was 
also cited by the New Jersey Science Teach- 
ers Association for its contribution to sci- 
ence understanding. 

Other science telecasts that have proved 
valuable include “Zoo Parade” and “Mr. 
Wizard,” shown on the National network, 
and the National Audubon Society pro- 
gram, “Wildlife Unlimited” (WOR-TV, 
Thursday evenings). This telecast has pre- 
sented many units of value to biology teach- 
ers and has carried much information on 


the important, but often neglected, topic 
of wildlife and animal conservation. 

Regular televised weather reports have 
special value if the science teacher is handi- 
capped by lack of barometers, wind gauges, 
humidiguides, and other instruments. Frank 
Forrester, meteorologist for the Hayden 
Planetarium and the Museum of Natural 
History, has an excellent weather program 
nightly on WOR-TV. Other similar tele- 
casts are shown on WPIX and WNBT in 
New York City. Other stations throughout 
the country carry similar weather programs. 

Teachers of social studies will find a 
variety of valuable programs. Current 
events, for example, is included in many his- 
tory courses of study. TV news is often pre- 
sented dynamically, showing the latest hap- 
penings in Asia, Europe, Washington, D.C., 
or at home—with still and motion pictures, 
charts, maps, and notable persons in the 
news. TV news is likely to be more appeal- 
ing to students than news in the daily news- 
paper. 

“Meet the Press,” on Sunday afternoons 
over the NBC network, offers students the 
opportunity to see and hear a press confer- 
ence in action, with leaders in government, 
labor, and industry actually making news. 
“Know Your State,” shown on WATYV, 
Newark, uses a similar format for the han- 
dling of events in New Jersey. 

“See It Now” has received the plaudits 
of educators and newspeople alike. This 
Sunday-afternoon telecast over the CBS net- 
work, directed by Ed Murrow, presents 
news, film releases, and interviews with im- 
portant persons in a timely and interesting 
format. Other programs that will interest 
social-studies students include ““The George- 
town University Forum” on the Dumont 
Network, and the “American Forum of the 
Air” on NBC. The “Gabby Hayes’ tele- 
cast on Sundays on NBC dramatizes events 
of American history that can be correlated 
with instruction in the upper elementary 
and junior high school. With little in our 
textbooks on World War II, the March of 
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Time film presentation of “Crusade in 
Europe” last year, and the new series, “Cru- 
sade in the Pacific,” over the ABC net- 
work, help fill a real teaching need. 

Among the most useful telecasts are 
those exploiting the TV potential to the 
hilt—the on-the-spot sight-and-sound record- 
ing of national and international events as 
they happen: The cornerstone ceremonies 
of the United Nations in 1948, the,1948 and 
the forthcoming 1952 political conventions, 
the presidential inauguration, the United 
Nations in session, General MacArthur ap- 
pearing before Congress, the Kefauver crime 
hearings, and the recent signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty. 

There are many other teaching areas 
where after-school television programs can 
be used. The group-guidance program of 
secondary schools, for example, has some 
excellent material in a program, “Mind 
Your Manners,” televised on WNBT-chan- 
nel 4, on Sundays. Problems sent in by teen- 
agers are answered by a board of high- 
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school students. Follow-up discussions of 
the telecast could enliven the homeroom 
period or group-guidance program in any 
high school. 

Home-economics classes can benefit from 
the various cooking and teen-fashion pro- 
grams on television. Serious music students 
will enjoy and gain from such televised 
programs as that of the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra. Various operas have been pre- 
sented on video, The “Celanese Theater,” 
“Philco Theater,” and “Kraft Theater” are 
examples of excellent dramatic presenta- 
tions. 

Should teachers ignore television? While 
the number of programs that are of value 
is limited, we should encourage our students 
to see these. Write your comments and 
those of the students to the stations. They 
are interested in your reactions. Ignoring 
the best programs will only result in more 
cowboy pictures, more wrestling, more roller 
derbies, more puppet shows, and more silly 
comedians. 


Pedagogue’s Gettysburg Address 


An MIT professor rewrote the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress “so that professors can understand it.” In 
case you missed this gem, we reprint it. 


“Eight and seven-tenths decades ago the pioneer 
workers in this continental area implemented a 
new group based on an ideology of free boundaries 
and initial conditions of equality. We are now 
actively engaged in an overall evaluation of con- 
flicting factors in order to determine whether or 
not the life expectancy of this group or of any 
group operating under the stated conditions is 
significant. 

“We are met in an area of maximum activity 
among the conflicting factors. The purpose of the 
meeting is to assign permanent positions to the 
units which have been annihilated in the process 
of attaining a steady state. This procedure rep- 
resents standard practice at the administrative level. 

“From a more comprehensive viewpoint we can- 
not assign—we cannot integrate—we cannot imple- 
ment this area. 

“The courageous units, in being annihilated, who 
were active in this area have integrated it to the 


point where the application of simple arithmetical 
operations to include our efforts would produce 
only negligible effects. 

“The reaction of the general public to this col- 
loquium will be nonessential and transitory but the 
reaction to the impingement of the combat group 


. is invariant. It is for this group in being rather to 


be integrated with the incomplete activities for 
which the combat groups who were active in this 
area have so comprehensively effected the initial 
implementation. 

“It is preferable for this group to be integrated 
with the incompleted implementation—that from 
the standards set by these respected deceased units 
we take accelerated intensive effort—that we here 
resolve at a high ethical level that the deceased 
shall not have been annihilated without furthering 
the project—that this group under divine leader- 
ship shall implement a new source of unhampered 
activity—and that political supervision composed 
of the integrated units, for the integrated units, 
and by the integrated units shall not perish from 
the superficial area of this planet."—New York 
State Education. 





A New Deal at Du Quoin High on 


School DEFACEMENT 


By 
D. W. HORTIN 


MONG THE many problems confronting 

principals, superintendents, faculties, 

and boards of education is that of keeping 

the school building clean and free from 

pencil marks, drawings on walls, carvings 

on desks or chairs, and similar defacing of 
school properties. 

Several methods of eliminating disfigura- 
tion of school properties have been tried. 
School officials spend lots of time and 
energy in working on suitable procedures 
to prevent such practices, and in getting 
ugly marks removed. 

Most people will agree that a part of the 
marking on walls and desks is accidental. 
Even so, the damage is there. Others will 
agree that defacing of school property oc- 
curs through carelessness. If a student, 
passing from one class to another, holds a 
pencil in hand with lead held toward a 
wall, it is likely to make a mark on that 
wall. This is carelessness. It may be ac- 
cidental also, but there is a difference be- 
tween an accident and carelessness. 

Others will further agree that some de- 
facing of school property is deliberate and 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


The walls of Du Quoin, Ill., High 
School are singularly free of pencil 
marks and misguided artistic efforts of 
students; the school furniture is not 
undergoing pocket-knife surgery; and 
Hershey-bar wrappers are scarce in the 
corridors. This was not always so. Mr. 
Hortin, who explains the reformation 
of the student body, is vice-principal of 
the school. 





willful. Any student body is apt to have a 
few members who are bent on destruction 
simply for the sake of destruction. That 
kind of thing goes on outside of school, and 
it is reasonable to expect that these stu- 
dents will not reform abruptly just because 
they enter a school. 

These, in a general way, represent the 
three main types of students who cause 
housekeeping difficulties for administrators. 
The student who willfully destroys property 
is the most difficult to deal with, though 
the careless student also deserves recogni- 
tion. 

The cost of man-hours and materials for 
removing marks from the walls and furni 
ture of a school is stupendous. This is espe 
cially true in an old building, where 
through the years an accumulation of 
marks, names, and other defacing factors 
has been allowed to develop. In addition 
to the cost in labor and materials, such a 
condition creates an attitude of indifference 
on the part of the student body. Students 
tend to feel that if the property is dis- 
figured someone else will “fix” it. It also 
precludes the development of an attitude 
that the building belongs to the students, 
since someone else takes the responsibility 
for keeping it in good repair. 

The Du Quoin Township High School 
was constructed in 1906, and an addition 
was made in 1928. Needless to say, a build- 
ing of that age requires constant repair and 
upkeep. 

For years the building was neglected. The 
walls had been painted years before, but 
they were dirty, dingy, and cracked. The 
floor was oily and dark. The lighting sys- 
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tem was poor, even in the classrooms, while 
the halls were like a dungeon, The wood- 
work had been varnished, but the varnish 
was cracked and rough. 

Three years ago we undertook the job of 
rejuvenating the building. First the class- 
room received a general overhauling. The 
walls in each room were painted a new 
color. The floors were sanded and _ var- 
nished, and new blackboards were installed. 
Some floors were covered with tile. In the 
halls similar improvements were made. The 
walls were replastered; the floors were 
covered, or sanded and varnished. 

This program is still going on around 
the school. The building has taken on a 
better appearance and is now bright and 
cheery where before it was depressing. 

What does all this lead up to? It is this: 
The student body has caught the spirit of 
cleanliness and orderliness. Where before 
there were marks on walls and carvings on 
desks and chairs, there are now practically 
none. Virtually all of the student body 
now cooperates in helping to keep the 
building clean and orderly. In addition, 
many students are actually promoting clean- 
up campaigns through poster displays and 
through word-of-mouth appeals to their 
classmates. 

Here are two examples to illustrate stu- 
dent feelings about the care of school 


property. 
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A group of senior girls noticed numerous 
marks on the painted walls along a corridor, 
and asked permission of their homeroom 
sponsor to remove the marks by washing 
the walls. The girls made posters and 
placed them on the cleaned area. More than 
a month has elapsed, but no marks have 
appeared. 

The second activity was a “clean-up” 
campaign sponsored by the student council. 
This consisted of a personal appeal by 
members to the homerooms. It was fol- 
lowed by poster campaigns. These posters 
were made by the art department and are 
proving to be very effective. 

Students in general have a tendency to 
throw chewing-gum and candy wrappers on 
the floor, and a careless habit of walking 
into the school building with dirt and mud 
on their shoes. Since this “clean-up” cam- 
paign sponsored by the students has been 
in progress, there has been a noticeable de- 
crease of this type of unsightliness around 
our school. Virtually everyone here feels 
that this change is the result of a general 
feeling of pride that has developed among 
the students. 

Thus, the care-for-school-property pro- 
gram is progressing nicely and is producing 
results far beyond expectations. If students 
are directed properly and have real school 
spirit they will care for and respect all 
school property, for it is theirs. 


We Have Free Speech—But Who Will Listen? 


Listening to casual conversation one is impressed 
with the observation that most participants merely 
wait their opportunity to express their own views 
rather than listen seriously to what others say. The 
right to express oneself is an important privilege in 
our American heritage. We would fight to preserve 
the right of free speech. But this freedom would 
be relatively worthless if the speaker had no one 
to listen. 

That is why we have courts set up to hear com- 


plaints and grievances. It is essential that the judge 
listen carefully to render a fair verdict. A minister 
seeks a hearing before his congregation, which is 
adjured to listen carefully to his sage advice. The 
politician talks to sundry groups whom he hopes 
are listening to his appeal. 

So, while the right to talk may be the beginning 
of freedom, the necessity of listening is what makes 
that right important.—Witt C. Crawrorp in Super- 
intendent’s Bulletin (San Diego, Cal., City Schools). 








CLUB LEADERSHIP: 
Excellent Teacher Preparation 


By 
HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE 


HAD NEVER guessed what went on in 
I their minds!” The exclamation came 
from Frank Gross, a college junior. He was 
a chemistry major, preparing to teach sci- 
ence in high school. 

Preliminary to his observation and prac- 
tice teaching he had been persuaded to sign 
up for a group-leadership project offered 
by the college. “It will be worth your 
while,” his adviser had said, “to work with 
a voluntary group in which you'll have to 
motivate participation without a principal 
or a school board to fall back on.” 

Young Gross had accepted the advice 
without protest, in part because he had been 
a member of a Scout troop and a “Y"’ hobby 
club in earlier years. He rather thought he 
would enjoy leading a similar group. And 
here he could get college credit for the 
project! 

He would be making observations and 
doing student teaching in his senior year, 
so he signed up for the project in youth 
leadership in his junior year. He had chosen 
to work with a club of fourteen-year-old 
boys meeting at Portland’s Neighborhood 
House. 

This institution had been founded as an 
interracial center in a low-income popula- 
tion area with inadequate provisions for 
recreation and life. Club 
basketball courts, and a swimming pool 
were available at scheduled hours. 

Frank had been introduced to the club 
by Glenn Hamilton, the genial and efficient 
supervisor of boys’ clubs, who had remained 
to carry on during a part of the first meet- 
ing, to give Frank a chance to size up the 
boys and adapt himself to their revealed 
interests, 


social rooms, 


Some discipline problems cropped up at 
times, but they were largely handled by the 
boys themselves—not always too wisely, but 
effectively enough for the moment to permit 
club activities and games to go on. 

Once the boys had come to feel confi- 
dence in Frank’s leadership and assurance 
of his genuine friendship, they spoke more 
freely of the things nearest their lives. Some 
made no secret of their gang activities. They 
had stocked their arsenal with rocks and 
driven off a rival gang that had ventured 
into their territory. They had deflated tires 
of cars parked in front of a house where 
sounds indicated that a gay party was going 
on. 

But chiefly Frank had been impressed by 
their comments about their favorite gripe, 
school: 

“Did you hear that principal cuss me 
for leaning out of line two inches! Does he 
think he’s Hitler?” 

“Old Grandma Smith kept me in for 
seventh period just because I missed two 
or three words in spelling. What do I care 
how to spell those old words? I'll never 
write them again.” 

“Isn't she the old turkey hen! I don’t 
know what she’s talking about half the 
time. But if she ever catches me reading a 
Dell book does she scratch me with both 
claws!” 

Frank heard a lot more, enough to elicit 
the exclamation at the next campus leaders’ 
conference, “I had never guessed what went 
on in their minds.” He heard enough to 
set him thinking about a lot of things he 
would have to face when he reached the 
schoolroom as a full-fledged teacher. He 
found that many others had heard com- 
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ments about their teachers and principals 
and school in general, and what they heard 
didn’t make the jobs they had decided to 
enter seem any simpler. 

Frank is one of seventy-five students en- 
rolled this year in projects of group leader- 
ship of one kind or another. Several are 
leading hobby clubs or athletic clubs or 
Hi-Y’s under one of the five YMCA centers; 
others under the YWCA; Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and Campfire Girls have the help of 
others; Friendly House utilizes its quota; 
and a dozen churches have youth clubs 
led by students. 

All students enrolled for credit in these 
leadership projects are required to meet 
each week, in small groups—eight to twelve 
—for exchange of experiences, discussion of 
problems raised, and attempts to formulate 
principles of leadership from their joint 
experiences. No specific assignments are 
made for the course as a whole; a few books 
are recommended as having value to all con- 
cerned—Dorothy Roberts’ Leadership of 
Teen Age Groups, Dimock’s Rediscovering 
the Adolescent, Tuttle’s Dynamic Psychol- 
ogy and Conduct. More commonly a specific 
article or chapter is recommended to an in- 
dividual or group facing a special problem. 
Some students recommend to others in their 
conference group a book or an article they 
have found especially helpful. 

The program—it can hardly be called a 
course in terms of traditional college courses 
—was instituted, not primarily for teachers- 
in-training, but for all college students. The 
philosophy back of the plan was that all 
young men and women ought to have some 
guided experience in serving their com- 
munity to discover the satisfaction that 
comes from such service, to make them com- 
munity-minded citizens; that a little experi- 
ence working with people as a part of their 
program for college credit would tend to 
divert attention from examinations and 
grades to human values as the real essence 
of higher education. 

Credit was provided as a safeguard; as 
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examinations approach each term the need 
for “cramming” often becomes a temptation 
to drop volunteer service in order to pro 
tect grades. By offering credit for service to 
youth the value of such service is made im- 
plicitly equal to academic study, while at 
the same time there is no temptation to 
drop the club, since any other two-credit 
course could be dropped with no greater 
loss. 

Although the program of youth leader- 
ship at this college is intended as a part of a 
liberal education, it is more immediately 
dramatized for education students because 
of the opportunity it affords to learn what 
goes on in the minds of pupils with regard 
to school and teachers. 

Some of the comments exchanged in the 
leadership conferences reveal how much in- 
sight into pupils’ mental workings is gained 
by prospective teachers: 

“If we can find motives to keep young- 
sters coming to clubs why can’t we find 
motives to make them really want to come 
to school?” 

“If we can make school as interesting as 
their club work they'll learn more than they 
do now,” 

“. . . and make less trouble for us as 
teachers!” 

“If you know what boys and girls of a 
certain age are interested in you can make 
their school work more exciting for them.” 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Students in the Education Depart- 
ment of Lewis and Clark College, Port- 
land, Ore., may enrol for credit in a 
group-leadership project directed by 
Dr. Tuttle. They serve as leaders in 
youth clubs of the community, which 
range from hobby and athletic clubs 
through clubs sponsored by settlement 
houses, YMCA centers, and churches. 
The students say that such club work 
gives them a new understanding of 
young people—and even some fresh 
ideas on education, 
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“Yes, but you can do a lot better if 
you know the particular interests of indi- 
viduals also.” 

“Isn't it important to know what sort 
of motives are strongest? I think anything 
that gives them a feeling of social im- 
portance will catch their imagination 
quicker even than fun.” 

From such comments as these various 
leaders have developed several practical 
plans. A number have selected from 
Dimock’s Rediscovering the Adolescent a 
list of the fifteen traits which proved most 
favorable to social acceptance, and discussed 
them with their clubs. Most leaders have 
jotted down special interests of various 
members of their clubs, finally preparing a 
thumbnail sketch of each member. Testi- 
mony is abundant that such a study of 
unique interests of their members has 
enabled them to greatly improve programs. 

Some have utilized Dimock’s “social dis- 
tance scale” or a modification of it to dis- 
cover cases that need early guidance. The 
California Personality Test has been ad- 
ministered, under college supervision, to a 
considerable number of groups, with high 
advantage to leaders and obvious help to 
many individual boys and girls. 

One of the most frequently reported 
motives for good citizenship is vocational 
ambition. It is not difficult for a high-school 
student to see, with a simple suggestion, 
that school records have a bearing on get- 
ting the first job. Two college girls in the 
leadership course invited as their guests to a 
motion-picture show two high-school girls 
whose attendance had begun to show 
dangerous irregularities. The hostesses gave 
no hint of their knowledge of the truancies 
of their guests. But they used their secret 
knowledge to good advantage. 

In the casual conversation after the pic- 
ture show one high-school girl made a dis- 
cerning comment on the artistry of the film. 
“From your comment I can see that you are 
an artist,” said her hostess. 

“I enjoy art,” acknowledged the first. 


The CLEARING House 


“Are you going in for art professionally?” 

“I can’t afford it. I'll have to go to work 
when I finish high school; maybe sooner,” 
the girl replied. 

“You know there are some commercial art 
schools that give scholarships to promising 
artists from high schools. You're lucky to 
live in a day when the public gives you free 
training in a specialty field like art. Take all 
the art you can get in high school. Then 
apply for a scholarship in a commercial art 
school. You'll be surprised how much your 
art teachers and principal can do for a 
promising artist like you!” 

From that November evening until the 
end of the school year the ambitious young 
artist missed not a day from school nor an 
opportunity to impress teachers and princi 
pal with her devotion to her school work. 

In the few years since this program of 
leadership training was initiated at Lewis 
and Clark College more than three hundred 
students have enrolled. They represent 
prospective teachers, psychologists, minis- 
ters, social workers, housewives, and many 
other vocations. Some changed their pro- 
grams of studies to prepare for social work, 
having begun their projects with no such 
goal in mind. But its chief bearing on 
secondary education is its part in preparing 
education students to emphasize conduct 
training. 

Teachers in preparation develop a sense 
of pride in discovering motives which keep 
the members of their clubs zestful in their 
projects. Teachers in service who receivetl 
the leadership training in college report 
that they take pride in keeping their pupils 
enthusiastic over their school work and co- 
operative in their citizenship. All give as- 
surance that they have found books more 
exciting when used as sources of answers 
to real questions than as facts to be 
mastered for the sake of passing professors’ 
examinations! Here is an experiment that 
has evidenced sufficient success to justify a 
trial in teacher-training institutions gen- 
erally. 





FOOTNOTES on 
LANGUAGE 


FOREIGN 


PHILIP S. BLUMBERG 


ty OUR HIGH schools, academies, and paro- 
chial schools there are, I venture to esti- 
mate, three million boys and girls devot- 
ing a good portion of their secondary-school 
life to the study of foreign languages—to 
a study of Latin, French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian. To what purpose and with 
what aim and end in view? Innumerable rea- 
sons are presented, but the proponents in- 
sist above all others that foreign-language 
study is a sine qua non to a better under- 
standing, appreciation, and mastery of our 
English language. 

I now submit the testimony of two il- 
lustrious literary figures—contemporaries of 
ours. In Mr. Winston Churchill's vivid and 
exciting autobiography, A Roving Commis- 
sion, in the first twenty-five pages, England's 
great Prime Minister, the master stylist and 
artist of the sentence and paragraph, whose 
superlative command of English is the ad- 
miration and laudation of the entire Eng- 
lish speaking world, hastens to inform us 
that Latin was not made for him, and he 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Blumberg attacks a bulwark of 
the high-school foreign-language de- 
partment—its claim that study of for- 
eign language is a necessity for better 
understanding and mastery of English 
itself. His weapons are quotations from 
two notable literary figures—a very 
human confession from Winston 
Churchill and a statement of opinion 
from W. Somerset Maugham. Mr. 
Blumberg teaches in Central High 
School, Paterson, N. J. 





Churchill, Maugham 
offer some advice 


was not made for Latin. He emphatically 
denies any particular or exalted virtues in 
the study of Latin and Greek. 

And what shall we say of this revealing 
tidbit? 

“I formed an alliance with a boy in the 
Sixth Form. He was very clever and could 
read Latin as easily as English. Caesar, 
Ovid, Virgil, Horace, and even Martial’s 
epigrams were all the same to him. My daily 
task was perhaps ten or fifteen lines. This 
would ordinarily have taken me an hour or 
an hour and a half to decipher, and then 
it would probably have been wrong. But 
my friend could in five minutes construe it 
for me word by word, and once I had seen 
it exposed, I remembered it firmly. My 
Sixth-Form friend for his part was almost 
as much troubled by the English essays he 
had to write for the Headmaster as I was 
by these Latin cross-word puzzles. We 
agreed together that he should tell me my 
Latin translations and that I should do his 
essays. The arrangement worked admi- 
rably.” 

The second gentleman whose reflective 
statements are worth setting down is that 
world-renowned teller of tales, dramatist, 
and novelist. I refer to W. Somerset Maug- 
ham. In The Summing Up, Mr. Maugham 
writes these illuminating lines: 

“Words are not important, but their 
meanings, and it is of no spiritual advan- 
tage that I can see to know half a dozen 
languages. I have met polyglots, I have not 
noticed that they were wiser than the rest of 
us... . I think then it is merely waste of 
time to learn more than a smattering of 
foreign tongues.” 
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Edited by THE STAFF 


CONSUMER SERVICE: The January 1952 issue 
of Consumer Reports contains an added 20-page 
supplement which gives an account of Consumers 
Union and its work during the past 15 years, and 
explains how products are selected and bought 
nationally for comparative testing, how the tests are 
conducted, and how the results are reported in 
Consumer Reports. The supplement is a reprint 
of Consumers Union's 15th Anniversary brochure, 
To Tell the Truth, Consumers Union was organ- 
ized in 1936 with a staff of 10 technicians, editors, 
and office employes, and its circulation at the end of 
the first year was 25,000. Today, with a circulation 
of more than 500,000, the organization has a large 
staff and uses the services of more than 120 shop- 
pers in key cities throughout the U.S. The address 
of Consumer Reports is 38 East 1st St., New York 
3, N.Y. 


BOOK BURNING: There was a recent burning 
of books in Sapulpa, Okla., according to the New 
York Post, which verified the story by long-distance 
telephone conversations with some of the Sapulpa 
citizens who were prominently involved. The vol- 
umes were texts or reference books which had been 
removed from the high-school library because 
their “discussion of socialism” or the wording used 
in presenting certain ideas was considered objec- 
tionable. 

A women’s civic group had spent 6 months in- 
vestigating books in the high-school library. Some 
5 or 6 titles were selected for burning because they 
were “too socialistic.” These books were burned 
by the vice-president of the school board. The 
identity of the books was not made public. The 
editor of a Sapulpa newspaper told the Post re- 
porter that his paper hadn't made much of the 
event, and couldn't understand what all the fuss 
was about. They had simply burned a few books. 


HUMANITIES FELLOWSHIPS: In September 
1952 a number of high-school teachers of the hu- 
manities, selected from 10 “pilot” states, will begin 
a year of graduate study in special seminars at 
Columbia and Yale universities, as part of a three- 
year $600,000 program financed by the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation to “preserve and improve the 
humanities in the high schools.” The teachers’ 
scholarships will include tuition, transportation, 
and a stipend equal to their salaries (but not less 
than $3,000), says School and Society. 


The ten “pilot” states from which teachers will be 
chosen are: N.Y., N.J., Ga., Ky., Tenn., Colo., Kan., 
Neb., Ore., and Wash, Candidates must be public- 
high-school teachers in the fields of language and 
literature (including English), social studies and 
history, and the arts (including music). Other 
qualifications are that the teachers must be between 
the ages of go and 45; must hold a bachelor's de 
gree from recognized colleges and universities; must 
have had at least 5 years of secondary-school teach 
ing experience; and must be nominated by their 
superintendents or other designated officials. 

I. L. Kandel comments in School and Society: 
“The fellowships will enable competent teachers 
to broaden their mastery of the area in the hu- 
manities that they teach and to exercise a whole- 
some influence on their colleagues. The number of 
fellowships may be small, but the important point 
is that a start is being made to deal with a situa- 
tion that has long called for attention—some plan 
to restore the ideal of scholarship in the high 
schools and to prevent the gradual deterioration 
of the status of the humanities in American edu- 
cation. The plan should be watched. There can be 
no doubt but that further expansion of the plan 
will be justified.” 

Teachers who want to take part in this crusade 
can obtain full information and application blanks 
from Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., Administrative Com- 
mittee, John Hay Fellowships, American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth St. NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Applications must be in Mr. Fret- 
well’s hands not later than April 1, 1952. 


WEST POINT: The United States Military 
Academy (familiarly, West Point), celebrates its 
150th Anniversary during the current semester. It 
was founded by an Act of Congress on March 16, 
1802. A history of the Academy, to be published 
in book form, will deal at length with teaching 
methods, curriculum changes, cadet life, and other 
educational developments. 


BOY SCOUT PROJECT: The Boy Scouts of 
America (membership 2,900,000) last month 
launched a Three-Year Program “to help make 
and keep America physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight.” Slogan of the cam- 
paign is “Forward on Liberty's Team,” and the 
symbol is the Liberty Bell. During the three years 
(1952-1954) the Boy Scouts “will do all in their 
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power to strengthen the boys of America, the Boy 
Scout movement, and the nation to meet more ade- 
quately the stern realities of present-day condi- 
tions,” 

During Boy Scout Anniversary Week, February 
6-12, invited. leaders of churches, schools, PTA 
groups, and civic and fraternal bodies took part in 
ceremonies pledging cooperation in the Three- 
Year Program. During 1952 the Scouts will conduct 
a “Get Out the Vote” campaign and a “Blood 
Donor” campaign. The Scouts ask that schools and 
teachers back them in their Program and the two 
campaigns. 


SEGREGATION CRISIS: A big issue in South- 
ern segregation states is the question of what will 
happen to public education if the Supreme Court 
finally outlaws segregation. A court suit in South 
Carolina to open the white public schools to Ne- 
gro students, says an Associated Press dispatch, has 
landed in the Supreme Court—and Tennessee and 
Arkansas are confronted with similar court suits. 
Some Southern states have taken steps to abolish 
public education in favor of some system of private 
education in the event the Supreme Court decision 
goes against segregated schools. The status of this 
movement in the various states involved is as fol- 
lows: 

In Georgia, the appropriation for education 
passed by the legislature in 195: provides that 
state money will be cut off for any school forced to 
accept both white and Negro students. 

A constitutional amendment for abolishing the 
public-school system in South Carolina has been 
proposed in the Legislature at the request of the 
Governor, for action in case the state’s Supreme 
Court case is lost. 

Bills to authorize privately-operated but state- 
subsidized schools are pending in the Virginia 
legislature. 

Similar measures have been “openly threatened 
in Alabama and strongly hinted in Mississippi.” But 
in Alabama a bill of this nature was defeated in 
the Legislature. 

No definite programs for counteracting an ad- 
verse Supreme Court decision have been started 
in Tennessee, Arkansas, North Carolina, Louisiana, 
Texas, Florida, or Kentucky. 


TWINS: Should twins be scheduled in the same 
classrooms, or in separate classrooms? Some an- 
swers to this question are indicated by a study of 
5 pairs of twins who attend Central School, St. 
Albans, W.Va., reported by Locie Speak in West 
Virginia School Journal. Three pairs of twins were 
fraternal and two pairs were identical. 

In all 3 cases of fraternal twins, one twin had 
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greater ability and better personality adjustment 
than the other. When placed in the same classes, 
the inferior twin suffered from being in the shadow 
of the other. But when such twins were put in 
different classes, the inferior one showed improve- 
ment and better adjustment. 

On the other hand, both pairs of identical twins 
had equal ability and adjustment. But the danger 
here was that in the case of each pair, the twins 
were “too dependent upon each other's society.” 
Miss Speak seems to feel that at least it would do 
no harm to separate identical twins of equal ability 
in school, to give them some experience in being 
apart and independent. 


SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT: During the go's the 
U. S. spent 5% of national income for public 
education, whereas only 2% of national income is 
now spent for that purpose, stated Edward M. Tut. 
tle, executive secretary of the National School 
Boards Association at the recent St. Louis meeting 
of the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, as reported by Benjamin Fine in the New 
York Times. 

Mr. Tuttle maintained that our educational 
standards should have risen with our standards of 
living as prosperity increased, and that to improve 
our public schools and achieve equality of educa- 
tional opportunities nationally, we should now be 
spending $12,000,000,000 annually for public edu 
cation instead of the $5,000,000,000 a year now 
spent. Every dollar spent on more and better 
schools, declared Fred K. Hoehler, director of pub- 
lic welfare of Illinois; would save the nation two 
dollars, in the long run, on expenditures for reform 
schools and mental hospitals. 


COST OF KILLING: The cost of war per 
enemy soldier killed has risen steeply over the 
centuries, according to Emery Stoops in the Month- 
ly Bulletin of the Los Angeles, Cal., Public Schools: 
In Julius Caesar's time it cost 75 cents to kill 
an enemy soldier; in Napoleon's time the cost was 
$3,000; and in World War II it had risen to $55,000. 


ECONOMICS: The public secondary schools are 
not properly equipped for the teaching of eco 
nomics, according to Survey of Economic Education, 
a report published by the Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C. The two difficulties, says the re 
port, are the lack of text materials written in 
simple, understandable, concrete terms, and lack of 
adequately trained teachers. Before economics teach 
ing can be improved, there must be a more thor 
ough program of teacher training for the job. 
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ROBERT G. FISK and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


The Story of the McGuffeys, by Atice Mc- 
Gurrey Ruccies. New York: American 
Book Co. 133 pages, $3. 


The Story of the McGuffeys, told with sympathet- 
ic insight by the granddaughter of Alexander Mc- 
Guffey, will appeal not only to teachers, but to 
all readers who thrill to tales of pioneer life. 

The McGuffeys, hardy Scotch Highlanders, came 
to this country in 1774 and threw themselves im- 
mediately into the struggle for independence from 
England. Pushing back the wilderness in their quest 
for freedom and independence, carrying with them 
wherever they went an innate love of land, thirst 
for learning, and reverence for their Creator, these 
people formed the backbone of America. 

The book is full of warm human interest and 
lively stories of adventures and frontier life. It 
pictures the stoic acceptance of death along the 
wilderness trail; the grim Scotch Covenanters’ ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine, “what maun be, can be”; 
the valiant, aspiring mother, who moved Heaven 
and earth to give her sons an opportunity to be- 
come the teacher, the lawyer, the doctor. 

The teacher, who was also the preacher, William 
Holmes McGuffey, was the author of the famous 
Primer and the four McGuffey’s Readers. Alexander 
Hamilton McGuffey, his younger brother and suc- 
cessful lawyer, wrote the best loved books of the 
series, the fifth- and sixth-grade Readers. “The 
McGuffey Readers,” says Mrs. Ruggles, “had more 
influence on nineteenth-century culture than any 
other books except the Bible.” Many of our parents 
and grandparents, who grew up under their spell, 
will agree with Mrs. Ruggles. 

Saran Hows FLEMING 
Manatee Co. High School 
Brandenton, Fla. 


The Words You Use, Book One (Ninth 
and Tenth Years), by Maser Donce 
Howmes, ed. by HeLten RANDOLPH and 
ERMA PIXLEY. 103 pages, paper bound, 


$1.34. 

The Words You Use, Book Two (Eleventh 
and Twelfth Years), by Heten Ran- 
DOLPH and ERMA Prxey, ed. by MABEL 
Dopvce Hotmes. 116 pages, paper bound, 
$1.34. Hollywood, Calif: Lawrence Pub- 
lishing Co., 1951. 

These books are a step toward realistic vocabulary 
teaching. Many vocabulary texts arbitrarily select 


words with not the slightest reference to student 
needs or student interests, These books at least 
select words “related to a central idea. These ideas, 
again, are grouped in units, each of which bears on 
one subject. In each lesson, the idea that provides 
the core is an idea with which young people in 
. .. high school are concerned.” 

Book One covers Grades 9 and 10; Book Two 
covers Grades 11: and 12. Particular attention is 
paid to words in the areas of living and learning 
suggested in the Purposes of Education in Our 
American Democracy, published by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association. Typical “areas” in Book One: “Adjust- 
ment to High School,” “Plans for Work,” “Citizen- 
ship.” Typical “areas” in Book Two: “Personal and 
Group Living,” “Economic Efficiency,” “Civic Re- 
sponsibility.” 

Interspersing vocabulary chapters are specialized 
lessons like “Using a Dictionary,” “Synonyms and 
Antonyms,” “Onomatopoeic Words.” 

These books should secure far more student in- 
terest than the more traditional “vocabulary for its 
own sake” type. 

ROBERT FRANK 
North Phoenix High School 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Creative Leadership of Adult Education, by 
Paut L. Essert. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1951. 333 pages, $5. 

Every secondary schoo] that is flesh and bone 
of the community that it serves has a first-hand 
relationship with adult education. The high-school 
building in many communities houses a program of 
adult-education activities, and members of the high- 
school faculty participate as instructors or as lead- 
ers in the adult-education program. It is important, 
therefore, to call attention to a significant new book 
in the field of adult education. 

Dr. Essert’s book is not a technical treatise for 
specialists in adult education. Better than any other 
book published in a decade, Creative Leadership of 
Adult Education presents an explanation of the 
powerful forces that are behind the adult-education 
movement and of the manner in which these forces 
are effectively harnessed. 

The book is not concerned with only the adult- 
education projects that are sponsored by boards of 
education; it includes appraisals of university exten- 
sion work, of workers’ education, of correspondence 
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study, of industrial training, and others. The major 
emphasis is on “community”—but Essert defines 
community as a process rather than a place, and 
this emphasis on process is representative of the 
most hopeful trend apparent in education. 

The author has taken the trouble to write a book 
which is founded on evidence and adequately docu- 
mented, and he offers a concept of adult educa- 
tion that is entirely logical and reasonable but is, 
at the same time, a decade or more in advance of 
the general practice. Paul Essert has also taken the 
trouble to write a book that is readable, and there 
are phrases and sentences that will probably be- 
come a part of the currency by which educators 
exchange ideas. 

Joun Carr Durr 
New York University 


The School in American Culture, by Mar- 
GARET Mean. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1951. 41 pages, $1.50. 
The School in American Culture, Inglis Lecture 

for 1950, is stimulating reading for the mature per- 

son who is thoroughly oriented in the related fields 
of social anthropology and education. In this pub- 
lished lecture Miss Mead draws heavily upon her 
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own researches into the education of contemporary 
primitive peoples and limits herself to a discussion 
of the teacher within the school within a changing 
society. 

The thesis is developed that American society 
changes so rapidly that the American child nature 
is necessarily radically changed also, to the extent 
that the teacher is constantly confused both as to 
the nature of the child and of society. Thus the 
teacher becomes a worse rather than a better teacher 
as she grows in experience, unable to comprehend 
either the nature of the child or of the society from 
which he comes. 

The problem of the early and progressive obso- 
lescence of the teacher creates a major problem 
within American society. What can be done? Miss 
Mead advances three major suggestions: That we 
need a new type of in-service training for teachers 
to help them correct for the extraordinary rate of 
change in the world; that we need teachers of meth- 
ods who will develop a new program of teaching, 
a teaching of readiness to use unknown ways to solve 
unknown problems; and finally, that in the process 
of education we need to emphasize how to think in 
order that a future generation may solve the prob- 
lems left unsolved by the present generation, using 
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unknown thought methods to solve problems not yet 
formulated. 

It is regrettable that the time limitation of a 
lecture prevented Miss Mead from developing her 
thesis more extensively. Perhaps under more favor- 
able conditions she might have answered the ques- 
tions which remain as an outgrowth of her theme: 
Do we have the ability to teach others to think? 
If we do, why can’t we formulate and solve our 
problems here and now? Why must we wait for 
another generation of thinkers, instructed by us, 
to do this important job? 

H. T. Westover 
Adams State College of Colorado 
Alamosa, Colo. 


Black Adder—A Tale of the Days of Nelson 
and Trafalgar, by JoHN Kerr Cross. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1951. 223 
pages, $2.50. 

This story is presented in a unique fashion that 
will probably appeal to the earnest young reader im- 
mediately. The less earnest readers will find it diffi- 
cult until they discover that each of the tellers of 
the tale begins at the point in the story where the 
preceding person left off. This method of using dif- 
ferent characters in the story to relate their adven 
tures in the first person has appeal and certainly 
lends to the story an air of authenticity and real- 
ism. 

Many young readers will fail to read “Before You 
Begin,” an author's note wherein the technique of 
presentation is explained, and may thus attach more 
historical significance to the book than is desirable, 
but others will appreciate this fresh attempt to lend 
realism. 

The betrayal of trust by the kindly old Aber- 
shaw and the accompanying terror at learning his 
true identity are calculated to hold the young read- 
er's attention through the necessarily slow begin- 
ning. The talkative and kindly old ruffian McGuffie 
reminds the reader of John Silver, and the concern 
of the story with lost treasure, life at sea, and vio- 
lent struggle is reminiscent of Stephenson. Histori- 
cal references to naval action at Trafalgar will lend 
meaning to the name of Nelson in future history 
lessons. The bare hint of romance is just enough for 
the age group for which this book is obviously in- 
tended. 

I enjoyed the book because of its spontaneity, 
realism, and simplicity. The capture of the na- 
tionalistic feeling of the British Navy was well done. 
I would recommend this book to all my junior- 
high-school boys. 

Hucn B. IncraM, Jr. 
Bradford Co. High School 
Starke, Fla. 
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The Curriculum in Health and Physical 
Education, (2nd ed.) by Leste W. Irwin. 
St. Louis, Mo.: The C. V. Mosby Co., 
1951. 382 pages, $4. 

The revision of this excellent text in health and 
physical education retains the broad scope and 
coverage which made the first edition of the book 
so popular with administrators, teachers, and stu- 
dents alike. 

Dr. Irwin presents the entire program of health 
and physical education from the elementary school 
to the college level. The concepts which are offered 
are based on several years of experimentation in 
laboratory schools and in other teaching situations. 
The most recent thinking on the role of health and 
physical education is summarized, Inter-relation- 
ships between these areas are explored and analyzed. 
The author reéxamines some of the concepts pre- 
sented in the original edition. Some information is 
drawn from the experiences of World War II, and 
attention is given to the progress which has been 
made in physical-education programs in the ele- 
mentary schools. Particular emphasis is placed on 
the role of the elementary-school classroom teacher 
in the health- and physical-education program. 

Although the curriculum materials presented in 
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the text are based on experimentation and research, 
the material is presented in a non-technical man- 
ner. One of the major assets of this text is the 
listing of types of activities by general classification, 
by grade level, by name, and often, by season. This 
is one of the few complete listings of activities in 
physical education. Also valuable is the presenta- 
tion of materials in related areas, ¢.g., recreation, 
safety, and intramurals. 

The text, although little changed from the first 
edition, would be a valuable addition to the li- 
braries of physical-education and other subject-area 
teachers alike. Dr. Irwin points out in many ways 
how physical education is an essential part of the 
total school program. 

Roscoe C, BRown, JR. 
New York University 
School of Education 


Principles of Teaching, by HAROLD SPEARs. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 339 
pages, $3. 

This book knuckles down immediately to the sub- 
ject at hand. Spears discusses teaching in lucid 
phrases and pointed words, from the positions of the 
school, the pupil, and the teacher. The volume is 
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refreshingly free from “pedegese.” It surveys, in a 
manner especially helpful to the beginning teacher, 
such important areas as history of American educa- 
tion, support, child growth and development, cur- 
riculum, student teaching, employment, professional 
relationships, and teacher welfare. 

Spears’ principles represent nothing startlingly 
new in educational thinking. They are, rather, well- 
formulated generalizations of the best knowledge 
the profession has developed through experience and 
research. The 192 principles are organized logically 
into the fourteen chapters comprising the three 
parts of the book. They are conveniently set off in 
italics and are simply and meaningfully worded. Ex- 
amples: “The teacher is a director of learning rather 
than a hearer of lessons” (from Chapter Six, “The 
Teacher's Classroom”); and “Good classroom plan- 
ning and procedure is the best guarantee against 
classroom disorder” (from Chapter Eleven, “Succeed- 
ing on the First Job”). 

The book has been given additional sparkle, in- 
formality, and readability by the author's clever 
cartoons, Statistical data are woven smoothly into 
the text or presented in simplified tables. 

This enlargement of Spears’ earlier volume, Some 
Principles of Teaching, is intended primarily for 
the teacher in training, but provides excellent re- 
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view and stimulation for the teacher in service. 
Henry C, JEeNsEN, Principal 
Greeley High School 
Greeley, Colo. 


Psychology in the Service of the School, by 
M. F. Creucn. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. 183 pages, $3.75. 

The purpose of this book “is to show how a con- 
ception of psychological first aid can be worked out 
in practice ... ,” this conception being that teach- 
ers should be able to recognize those children who 
are “maladjusted” and refer them to the “Child 
Guidance Clinic.” This book might very well fill 
a need for teachers here, as well as in England, for 
Dr. Cleugh describes various behavior patterns, the 
diagnosis of behavioral symptoms, and the possible 
“cures.” 

The author believes there are six main instincts— 
sex, aggression, fearfulness, curiosity, gregariousness, 
and display—and that when frustration of any one 
or a combination of these instincts takes place, 
often through the cultural child-raising patterns, 
there are essentially two reactions: aggression and 
regression. Dr. Cleugh then offers suggestions for 
handling the “aggressive reactions” and the “re 
gressive reactions.” 
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that Dr. Kirkendall has written one of the most helpful and constructive books on this 
subject ever to cross our desks. 
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menting their program on family relations. Special suggestions for home economics, physi- 
cal education, biology, and social-studies instructors are included, as well as generally 
helpful tips for other faculty members. The philosophy and objectives of sex education 
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of our children’s development are thoroughly discussed. 
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The March Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in Tue CLearinc House for March. 


. this article has been prepared to show that 
unfavorable comparisons between present-day 
schools and the schools of the good old days are 
not comparisons in reality, but rather repetition 
of historical misstatements which can be found in 
the literature of any era of American history.— 
Glenn F, Varner, p. 387. 


. during the past six years, our mixed chorus 
and Thespian Troupe have presented two half- 
hour programs each week over our local station.— 
Thelma Juergensmeyer, p. 396 


“From the Problems of American Democracy class 
grew the Friendship Club, from the Friendship 
Club grew the class in Marriage and the Family, 
and from all three of these groups has grown our 
new Build-Your-Own-House Club.”—Carlos de Zafra, 
Jr., p. 402. 


I became so tired of finding fault with student 
compositions that I changed pace by using my red 
pencil to mark only the good points that I discover 
in their written efforts.—J. E. Logan, P- 403. 


The committee's second major conclusion is that 
some pupils leave school because those who might 
have discouraged withdrawal did not have a suffi- 
cient understanding of the situation, even though 
the facts were available.—William L. Gragg, p. 414. 


But many board members do not know which 
personal and social traits are significant and which 
ones are insignificant in expert teachers. They 
naively lump all traits under the heading of per- 
sonality, and then stipulate personality as one of 
the main qualifications to look for in hiring teach- 
ers.—J. R. Shannon, p. 418. 


The student council provides one of the best 
avenues through which personality can be de- 
veloped.—Walter E. Hess, p. 420. 


Have you considered assigning television pro- 
grams to your students to watch as part of their 
homework? It can be an interesting and profitable 
experience for you and your pupils.—Harold Hain- 
feld, p. 423. 


“There's nothing new under the sun” in spite of 
pedagogical’ experts. Technical jargon may change, 
frames of reference may be created, areas of correla- 
tive activity may be outlined, but are they new?— 
Charles A, Tonsor, p. 426. 


Thus, the care-for-school-property program is 
progressing nicely and is producing results far be- 
yond expectations, If students are directed properly 
and have real school spirit they will care for and 
respect all school property, for it is theirs.—D. W. 
Hortin, p. 429. 
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only occasionally that you send a publicity story to the newspapers or see 
one of their reporters, PUBLIC-‘SCHOOL PUBLICITY can help you to do 
the job more effectively. As the author says, “All of the publicity activities 
described in this book have worked at some time and place. They should 
work again. Remember this: Nobody can publicize the schools as well as 
those who know them—the teachers.” The book contains: 


10 chapters on where to find school news 

7 chapters on how to write school news 

5 chapters on how to get news stories published 
5 chapters on how to get the school on the air 


And every one of those chapters can be read with pleasure, rather than 
groans. Mr. Horn has written that rarity—a professional book that is bright 
and witty! 
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Eaton-Palmer 
Workbook in Basic 
Spelling 


By Harold T. Eaton, A.M. 


Head of the ~— Department 
High School, Brockton, Mass. 


This new workbook in spelling is designed for 
the eighth, ninth, and slow tenth grades. It fea- 
tures the basic list of 500 words that cause the 
most difficulty with eighth, ninth, and tenth grade 
students. It is class tested and the result of a long 
study of spelling problems, It classifies these words 
into the fundamental spelling groups, gives the 
rules that apply and the special exceptions. The 
workbook contains plenty of drill, a personal error 
spelling list, and accomplishment tests. Its use will 
eliminate most if not all of the common spelling 
errors. 

List price: 40 cents 
Send for a sample copy today. 


The Eaton-Palmer 
Workbooks in 


Literature 


for 
A Tale of Two Cities 
The Lady of the Lake 
The Merchant of Venice 
Idylls of the King 
Treasure Island 
By Harold T. Eaton, A.M. 
Head of the Department of English 
High School, Brockton, Mass. 

Directed reading is intelligent reading. Let 
these workbooks help you to solve your readi 
problems. Each workbook is a guide to a thoroug 
understanding of these classic. In addition they 
provide for worthwhile group and individual stu- 
dent activities. 

Single copies: 20 cents 
10%, discount on class orders. 


. > 
Mon Premier Cahier 
A Drill Book in First 
Year French 
By Immaculata M. Lavorgna, M.Ed. 
Vice Principal, Francis Parkman 
School, Boston 
This new drill book for forty exercises in first year 
French is based upon representative courses of 
study and fitted to the needs of teachers and pupils. 
Each exercise concerns a single item of French 
grammar and contains sufficient material to meet 
the individual differences of various classes. There 
are occasional cumulative pages upon previous 
drills. 
Price: 50 cents, 10% discount on class orders. 


The Palmer Co. 


370 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


Silas Marner 
Ivanhoe 
Macbeth 
Julius Caesar 








While the book contains many helpful hints for 
teachers, its practicality seems to be very limited. 
The “practical guide to action” is simply a series of 
excellent principles to keep in mind while work- 
ing with children or their parents. The description 
of the maladjusted child seems to be largely sta- 
tistical in nature: “. . . undesirable variations from 
the normal to a degree which is reached by only 
1% or 2% should be considered maladjusted.” 

An interesting variation in this book is the inclu- 
sion of seventy very brief descriptions of all kinds 
of behavior—normal, unusual, and maladjusted. 

STEPHEN ABRAHAMSON 

Bureau for Intercultural Education 
Yale University 

New Haven, Conn. 


The Activity Period in Public High Schools, 
by E:tswortH Tompkins. Bulletin 1951, 
No. 19, Washington, D.C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Supt. of Documents, 
1951. 17 pages, paper bound, 15, cents. 

Your Club Handbook, by Nancy E. Mc- 
Dowe tt. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., 1951. 48 pages, 40 cents. 
The purpose of The Activity Period in Public 

High Schools is to report practices in activity 
periods, based on replies to questionnaires which 
were sent to 10,925 public high schools in the 
United States. Three general organizational pat- 
terns—the activity period, the core program, and 
out-of-session activities—are discussed briefly. The 
data obtained show the extent to which schools 
now employ the activity-period organization by 
state, by size of school enrolment, and by length 
of activity period in minutes per week. This is re- 
vealed in four pages of tables. The pamphlet sug- 
gests that this is the first accurate information on 
the topic and that subsequent inventories, compared 
with this one, should help to establish trends in 
school practice in this field. 

Your Club Handbook, a Life Adjustment Book- 
let, considers such topics as “Joining a club,” “How 
to organize your group,” “Making parliamentary 
procedure fit your needs,” “Deciding by discussing,” 
“Planning your program,” and “Adults can help.” 
It is simply written so that it may be used by 
junior- and senior-high-school students who wish 
to plan a club, and it should be a practical aid par- 
ticularly to a teacher who is having his first ex- 
perience in planning a club. Many humorous illus- 
trations and some diagrams add value to the book- 
let. 

Cuarces Gopparp 
Instructor in Secondary Education 
New York University 
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“LIFE INOUR SCHOOLS” Contest... 


The Journal of Education announces its first annual “Life in Our Schools” 
contest. 


We want brief human interest stories dealing with school characters or 
situations, based on facts. The contest is open to all people concerned with 
education, including students in high school and college English classes. Maxi- 
mum word limit, 400. 


$50 FIRST PRIZE 
$25 SECOND PRIZE 


and a 


One-Year Subscription to The Journal of Education for 
each other contribution acceptable for publication. 


You may send in as many contributions as you wish. Please enclose return 
postage with your manuscripts, which should be sent to 


“Life in Our Schools” Department 

The Journal of Education Editorial Office 
277 School Street 

Watertown, Massachusetts 


Entry deadline is midnight, April 1, 1952. Get your entries in early to 
avoid a last-minute rush. 


The entries will be judged by The Journal's editorial staff. 


“Life in Our Schools” stories should be lively, interesting anecdotes, pre 
viously unpublished, based on characters or situations you have known or 
experienced. 


Please tell your friends and colleagues about this contest, too! 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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SPOTS 
SHOWING? 


You wouldn't wear a spotty suit 
—how can you bear a spotty library? 
Fill out the gaps in your collection with 


these vocational guidance classics... 





@ Directory of Vocational Counseling Agencies, 
(1951) $1.00 


@ Counselor Preparation (1949) $.50 


@ Standards for Use in Preparing and Evaluat- 
ing Occupational Literature (1950) $.10 | 


@ Job Analyses of Educational Personnel W ork- 
ers (1951) $.20 


@ OCCUPATIONS. The Vocational Guidance 
Journal. Back issues are available for Volumes 
XII-XXX, with the exception of the December, 
January, and February issues of Volume XXVIII 
(1949-1950). Volumes XII-XXV sell for $.50 
a copy, $3.50 a year. Volumes XXVI-on are 
$.60 a copy, $4.50 a year. A number of copies 
of various issues are also still available of The | 
Vocational Guidance Bulletin, NVGA Bulletin, 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, and the Voca- 
tional Guidance Journal, These predecessors to 
OCCUPATIONS appeared in sequence from 
1915 to 1933. It may be that we have the copy 
needed to complete your collection of these his- 
toric vocational guidance magazines. Write us 
and find out! 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1424 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 











The CLEARING House 


Schools and Our Democratic Society, by 
M. H. Wituinc, Joun Guy Fow kes, 
Epwarp A. Kruc, Russect T. Grece, and 
Currorp S. Lippte. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1951. 430 pages, $3.50. 

The development of public-school educational 
programs be engineered cooperatively by 
educators and lay citizens, Certainly the social and 
economic forces of our communities must be given 


must 


careful consideration if practical programs of edu- 
cation are to be developed. 

This volume should bring to light for those 
planning to enter the education profession the con- 
structive forces necessary for cooperative planning 
between educators and lay people. 

The sections on the “official and unofficial con- 
trols of the school” should be analyzed carefully by 
graduate students as well as undergraduates, by 
administrators as well as by teachers. The latter 
half of the volume presents an excellent interpreta. 
tion of the role of the teacher in curriculum plan- 
ning, his role in the community, and problems 
pertinent to his personal welfare in the field of 
Certainly student should obtain 
a clear picture of qualifications necessary for suc- 


education, the 
cessful careers in the profession. 
Crype E. Preirrer, Asst. Prin. 
John Muir College 
Pasadena, Cal. 


School Public Relations, Oct. 1951 issue of 
The Western Illinois State College Bulle- 
tin. Macomb, IIl.: Western Illinois State 
College, 1951. 87 pages, free. 
his little volume is the result of a number of 

conferences held during the year 1950-51, and con 

tains articles by various authorities concerning 
public relations in the schools. One of the impor- 
tant points stressed is that public relations are 
basically a problem in human relations. Another 
is that publicity—the job of getting public atten- 
tion—is not synonymous with public relations. Meth- 
ods of evaluating the public relations in a school 
system, such as public interests and school activi- 
ties, numbers of votes cast in elections, readiness of 
committees to accept personnel and services in their 
programs and activities, etc., are listed for reference. 
The book also gives practical suggestions on build- 
ing public relations and names numerous ways in 
which such a program can be carried out as part 
of the program of the school. 
A.ice M. Horn 
Curriculum Division 
Los Angeles City Schools 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Now in the 29th Year of Publication 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published bi- 
monthly by the Faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Articles by leading educators present in each issue representative 
views in the general field of Education. 

The Booknotes Section, a budgeted selection of professional and 
cultural books for the teacher's library, is particularly useful to 


librarians, teachers, and school administrators. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $3.00 the year 


Address 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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— Audio-Visual Yews —< 


SWIMMING: “Swimming Instruction Series,” four 
35mm black and white filmstrips issued by Audio- 
Master Corp., 341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
In these filmstrips Roy Romaine, a champion Eu- 
ropean swimmer, demonstrates the proper tech- 
niques of swimming. The strips combine photog- 
raphy, drawings, and captions. Titles are: Breast 
Stroke, Crawl, Butterfly Breast Stroke, and Back 
Stroke. 


ANTI-DROPOUT: High School: Your Challenge, 
sound, black and white, produced by Coronet Films, 
Chicago 1, IIL, in collaboration with Dr. Herold 
Cc. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools of Chicago. 
Attacks the national problem of our youth leaving 
high school before they are graduated. The film is 
directed to the average high-school student. It 
shows him the advantages of a high-school educa- 
tion and the value of taking active part in his 
school’s many activities. The film is designed “to 
make a lasting impression on everyone who sees it 
—particularly girls and boys of high-school age, 
their parents and teachers.” (HS, Adult) 


MARCH OF TIME: The Text-Film Division of 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 18, N. Y., took 
over the school and college distribution of the 
March of Time documentary films on January 1, 
1952. The series currently has 74 titles, which have 
been re-edited as 16mm informational films with 
discussion outlines. 


DRUGS: Drug Addiction, 22 min., black and 
white, issued by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Ill. Presents the facts about the growing 
menace of drug addiction, particularly among 
youth—the hazards of narcotic drugs, the causes and 
psychological effects of addiction, the derivation of 
the various drugs, and treatment for addicts. Woven 
through the factual presentation is the story of 
Marty Denelon, a youthful addict, who progresses 
from marijuana to heroin to theft to treatment 
and cure. The symptoms by which addicts may be 
recognized are demonstrated. The film was pre 
pared particularly for use in health and hygiene, 
problems of democracy, and guidance groups. (HS, 
Coll., Adult) 





An important new book for the high school principal . . . 


Student Councils for Our Times 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
By Joe Smirn, Ep.D. 





The purpose of this study is to give high school principals specific help in mak- 
ing the student council educationally more effective. 

The author analyzes the student council in terms of desirable educational 
goals, and offers stimulating suggestions for improvement. The status of the 
student council is described from analysis of the literature in this field for the 
ten years 1939-1949, supplemented by observational visits to selected high schools 
where councils operate. 

Answers to four major questions are sought: What is current practice with 
respect to the student council? What would the ideal student council be like? 
What gaps exist between theory and practice? What steps hold promise of 
making the high school council more effective? 

This volume will be an important addition to the professional libraries of 
secondary school administrators and teachers concerned with the student 
council. 120 pages Cloth bound $2.00 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
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1951 EDITION 
HISTORICAL FICTION 


and other reading references for 


JUNIOR and SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Hannan Locasa, University of Chicago 


— 


This fifth enlarged and revised edition of Miss Logasa’s popular reference 
book is brought completely up-to-date and now includes a new section on “Our 
Cultural Heritage and Its Modern Expression.” 


On each of the several thousand books listed in Historical Fiction, the au- 
thor, title, publisher and publication date is furnished, together with a one-line 
description, giving the time, place and characters dealt with in the book. Inter- 
esting narrative, biographic and source books are also included in this complete 
list. 


Miss Logasa’s book is an excellent method of correlating readings in Social 
Studies and English classes. 


Price: $4.00 a copy, postage extra. 


—_ 
McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1900 
809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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To General Science teachers... 


Here is more help than you ever 
had before in teaching the one-year 


course in general science— 


BASIC SCIENCE 


BARNARD AND EDWARDS 


is easy to read 

is highly illustrated 

has carefully developed science vocabulary 
has thorough coverage of required topics 


has stimulating explorations of new fields 


Accompanied by BASIC SCIENCE WORKBOOK 
and TEACHERS MANUAL 


Let us send you further information 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 











